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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 





[Is obedience to a law which usage has imposed 
upon the periodical press in this country, we subscribe 
our names as the associated editors of this Journal. 
The occasion requires us to explain to our friends and 
to the public the considerations which have induced us 
to commit ourselves to the enterprise, and the measure 


of responsibility which we assume with regard to it. 

1. The undertaking does not originate with us. It 
is known that for several years past there has been an 
increasing demand for a religious newspaper, which, 
proceeding from the city of New York, shall be ad- 


dressed to a class of readers somewhat. different from 
those whose tastes and wants control the character of 
the jonrnals already established here. The Methodists, 


Episcopalians, and the Episcopalians of the Oxford 
school, have their several religious newspapers, adapt- 
ed professedly to their wants. The Roman Catholics, 
the Unitarians, the Universalists, and we know not 
how many other sects, have their weekly publications 
of opinions and intelligence. Besides all these, there 
are two journals, of great circulation and of distin- 
guished ability, which, without being ostensibly con- 
nected with any ecclesiastical power or any committee 
of a religious sect or party, are Presbyterian in their 
ympathies and in the ecclesiastical relations of their 
Of these two, one is completing its twenty- 

sth year, and the other is only seven years younger. 
Since these journals began to be published, not only 
has the reading religious population of the city, and | 
of the whole country, been greatly increased, but, 
few years past especially, there has been | 
growing up a class of readers whose ‘demand is for a 
Journal differing in character from all that now oc- 
cupy the field. There is growing up in this metropolis, 
-in the great and free North-west, a body | 
of churches whose organization is founded on the great j 
New-Engiand principle of CONGREGATIONAL INDE- | 
PENDENCE. Maultitudes of intelligent christian men, | 
who are not of these churches, are in sympathy with | 
them, and are looking for some popular exposition of | 
current ecclesiastical and religious questions, and of | 
all the progress of our times, as seen from the position | 
of that great principle. Measures have been proposed, | 
again and again, for the establishment of a Congrega- | 
tional newspaper, to be published in this city. Some | 
of us, though urged to bear a part, have doubted, | 
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in this Stat 


hitherto, the expediency of such an undertaking. But | 
the demand has increased in its distinetness and ur- | 
gency; and the duty of attempting to meet that de- 
mand has been presented to us in such a light, that we 
have consented to assume the management of the en- 
terprite in the editorial department. 

In the circumstances in which the editorial control 
was offered to us it seemed to us that the providence of | 
God was clearly calling us to a great work. We enter | 
upon the undertaking in a full confidence that the re- | 
sources, both of capital, and of energy, and skill, in the | 
way of business, which are pledged to the support of | 
the new Journal, will be fully adequate. | 

2. This Journal is not established ashe organ of any 
ecclesiastical body, or of any sect or party—new school 
We are Congregationalists ; but we do | 
not undertake to be the representatives of Congrega- | 
We have our own opinions on questions 
in theology ; but we are not the champio#t of any man’s 

scheme” or metaphysical system, or of the views set 

forth from any chair of theology. Tue INpEPEN- 
DENT, then, is not to be responsible for any opinions | 
bat its own, in matters o. church polity or of theologi- | 
eal doctrine. The Doctors—Bushnell, ‘Tyler, Taylor, | 
Park, and the rest; the schools and seminaries—An- | 
dover, Yale, Bangor, East Windsor, Hudson, Oberlin, | 
and as many more as there are, may agree or disagree 
as they please. We are responsible for none of them, 
nor 1s any of them responsible for us. 

3. It is not quite unnecessary, in such times as these 
to add, that this Journal is not in the interest of any 
political party. On political questions, as they involve 
great moral principles, or affect great moral interests, 
we expect to utter our opinions plainly; but no politi- 
cal party has any right or interest in our columns. 
The great question now betore the people of the Uni- 
ted States—the question by the side of which all other 
political questions now sink into insigniticance—is the 





or old school. 


tionalism. 


| well as those designated for the ministry, were 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT.—NO. 11, 





In pursuance of our design of exhibiting the 
religious aspect of England, we now come to the 
consideration of the striking events which have 
been evolved in the recent history of the Estab- 
lishment : 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
in the whole circle of ecclesiastical history any 
example of so great a change effected within a 
church, as that which has been accomplished in 
England in the narrow space of fourteen years. 
In saying this, we are not unmindful of the Laud- 
ian period, and the efforts made, in the reign of 
the first Charles, to assimilate the Church of 
England to that of Rome, Laud wielded almost 
absolute power in Church and State. He gave 
statutes to universities, and moulded them to his 
purpose. The whole force of a narrow and reso- 
lute mind was given by him to the attainment of 
his object. He had large bribes for the venal 
and unprincipled ; he had crushing force at his 
disposal to subdue and break down opponents. 
He had norelentings. “Likea staunch murderer, 
steady to his purpose,” he rejoiced with Strafford 
that he was “ thorough.” Laud, in the 17th cen- 
tury, with all these means and appliances, failed. 
He would be Pope at Lambeth, and have Charles 
absolute at Whitehall. He wrecked both Church 
and Monarchy. Strange, that what Laud and 
Charles utterly failed to accomplish, perishing in 
the attempt, should be well nigh effected in these 
last days, and by means apparently the most in- 
sufficient and insignificant. Yet so it is. Never 
did the spirit of Laud so fully possess the Church 
of England as at this hour; and not only so, 
but its influence penetrates wherever the English 
language is spoken. In the name of the Gospel 
and of the English Church, it tracks the foot of 
the missionary, and blights his labors in heathen 
lands. Most strange of all, in the United States, 
whose foundations were laid in a spirit eternally 
hostile to ecclesiastical despotism and anti-Chris- 
tian doctrine, even there this Laudian spirit has 
penetrated, and is eating like a leprosy into the 
Episcopal Church. 

Were it not that it would monopolize the col- 
lumns of The Independent, we could trace this 
movement from its initiation, at the Rectory of 
the small agricultural town of Hadleigh, in Suf- 
folk, in 1853. We might name and characterize 
the four persons—Mr. Rose, rector of Hadleigh ; 
Mr. W. Palmer, of Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Mr. Froude, of Oriel College, Oxford; and Mr. 
Perceval, of All-Souls’ College. This we might 
do, and meet with these men, and the added 
names of Keble and Newman, both of Oriel Col- 
lege and hear them lay down as the fundamental 
principles of the infant association :— 

I. Apostolical succession in the prelatic order: 

(i, Salvation only by participation in the body 
and blood of Christ, conveyed only by the hands 
oi the successors of the apostles and their dele- 
gates : 

lf. The independence of the Church of the 
State. 

We might minutely trace these obscure initia- 
tory movements, and evolve the motives which 
were in operation, showing them to be a mixture 
of political, pecuniary, and doctrinal ; but it must 
suffice for our purpose to deal with results, as ex- 
hibited in the aspect of the Established Church 
It is now a matter of notoriety, that in Oxford 
and Cambridge the tutorial body advanced step 
by step toward Rome, and that thousands of the 
youth of the governing and influential classes, as 


brought under a pernicious influence. In rapidly 
accelerating progress, the doctrines of the Apos- 
tate Church were received and disseminated. 
Heathen principles of religion, of Asiatic origin, 
adopted by the Church of Rome, and which sub- 
stitute asceticism for holiness, and penance and 
mortification as expiatory, were substituted for 
Christianity. Tacitly, and almost formally and 
openly, the simple Gospel has been excluded 
from the two great schools of England. Budd- 
hism and Brahminism, received by Rome from 
the corrupt church of “the Fathers,” have been 
taken at third hand by Oxford and Cambridge 
tutors and divines, and set forth as the true and 
only Catholic faith, without which there is no 
salvation. Hundreds of young men who had 
thus been taught practically to reject the religion 
of the New Testament, have been ordained to the 
work of the ministry. They swarm in every 
diocese; they are found in highest places in 
Church and State—ministers of the crown and 
chaplains to royalty; so that, with little qualifi- 
cation, we might exclaim, the whole head is sick, 
the whole heart @aint; there is no soundness 
in the ecclesiastical ‘body. And it has been 
pointedly asked—W here, amidst this awful apos- 
tacy, are the solemn warnings and grave condem- 
nations of Bishops? They are not to be found. 
Bishops have, in fact, received and sanctioned 
what, by way of distinction from the Gospel of 
Christ, we have ventured to call the Gospel of 
Bishops. A voluminous mass of Bishops’ Charges 





question of the extension and perpetuation of Slavery 
by the sovereign authority of the Union. In the dis- 
cussion of this question, we hope to bear our part. No 
aspect or bearing of it is too secular to be considered 
in a religious newspaper. 


soil, wherever Congress has power to legislate. Yet 
our journal! is not committed to the “ sr psa 
We have to do with principles, not with candidates, 
nor with parties as represented by candidates. In the 
same way, other questions of national and State legis- 
lation will receive attention. The question of war or 


peace, so often as it arises, is a moral question. The 
question of cheap postage, and of an entire reformation 
of the post-otlice system, so as to secure the greatest 
amount of public accommodation at the least expense, 
is a question involving great moral interests. . The’ 
question of jaws to restrain and control, or alpogether 
suppress, the traflic of intoxicating drinks ; the question 
of laws to punish crimes against chastity ; and gener- 
ally sl questions about crimes and punishments, are 


moral questions, and are to be discussed accordingly, 
without reference to party interests or party pledges. 
4 Our arrangements for assistance in the editorial 
department, and for stated foreign correspondence, are 
of the most satisfactory character. When the respon- 


sibility of editing this paper was first proposed to us, 
we saw that the labor of selecting, compiling, and con- 
densing the record of current events, would be incon- 
istent with our duty as pastors ; nor could we believe 
that our united contributions to the editorial columns 
would compensate for deficiencies in those selections, 
abridgements, summaries, and reports, which are the 
staple of a newspaper, and on which its value so much 
depends. But we are relieved in that respect. Our 
relation to this Journal is not indeed to be merely no- 
minal, or that of general superintendence only. We 
ure the sole and responsible editors; and the making 
up of every snecessive sheet will be under the person- 
al inspection of one of us. Yet we are not to work 
unaided. Our assistant editor is one whose eminent 


DEPENDENT What we wish to have it. 


tries, but with ours. 


intelligent 





attention all th 
humanity—will better gy 
tors, whether in the pu 
At the same time, we also hope 
pastors, constantly employ 
and holding constant intercourse 
and with the churches, will enable ys 


and its sympathies. We ho: 
in this way to thousands 0} 
them the changing map of the church and of the world 


thousand pulpits. Leonarp Bacon, 


Jos. P. Toompson. 
R. S. Srongs, Jz. 





| these documents, that the faint censure, which in 


We take our stand for /ree | mendation. 


knowledge of public affairs, both ecclesiastical and se- 
cular, and whose ability and experience in this particu- 
lar line of intellectual activity, admit of no question ; 
and we have full confidence that his powers will be 
earnestly and cheerfully employed to make Tue Iv- 
Arrangements 
have also been made which seeure for us the stated 
communications of several foreign correspondents, 
who are well acquainted, not only with their own coun- 


5. Our hope is to make such a newspaper as every 
‘ and large-hearted pastor will welcome to 

his own family and to the families of his flock. We 
hope that our labors as editors of a religious journal 
—a labor which requires us to regard with habitual 
‘© Sreat interests of the church and of 
1alify us for our work as pas- 
pit, or from house to house. 
that our relations as 
yed in the pastoral work, 
with other pastors 
to make a better newspaper than if ve hed wabee 
from the pastoral office, or had never known its duties 
to pay our weekly visits 
furnilies, Spreading before 


teaching, exhorting, warning all ;enriching each read, 

mind with facts and principles : touching the pe ang 

Christian affection and devotion ; and aiding and cheer- 
) ing all the while the labor of the living ministry in 9 


is before us, and it is a remarkable peculiarity of 


| truth is praise, is alternated with general com- 
It isa curious fact, that the party 
| whose rise and extraordinary progress we are 
now sketching, recerved their earliest and warmest 
encouragement from bishops in the United States ! 

It may not be without historical interest and 
present value, if we confirm this statement by 
two r three incontrovertible facts. When, from 
the growth of the party and the development of 
their designs, the fact began to dawn upon the 
public mind, that the principles inculcated were 
identical with those of Rome, then some of the 
leaders (Mr. Palmer and Mr. Perceval) felt put 
upon their defence, The first admitted that he 
had early seen the tendency Romeward, but that 
his protests had been disregarded. The other, 
Mr. Perceval, vaunted the approbation of bish- 
ops, and wrote thus : 

“The value of the Tracts for the Times has 
been more openly acknowledged in the colonies 
than in the Mother Country (e. g., by the bish- 
ops of Toronto and Madras) ; in Scotland (e. g., 
by the bishops of Edinburgh and Glasgow), and 
in America than in either of these. I will not 
dwell upon the reprinting of them, and wholesale 
distribution of many of the publications of the 
| same school, under Episcopal sanction in America. 
| | will rather refer to the written opinions of two 
of the tables of the American prelates, the Bish- 
|op of New Jersey, and another, whose name, as 
\|L have not yet received permission from him to 
give it, | am under the necessity of withholding.” 

With his commendation, the unnamed Ameri- 
can prelate (qy., Onderdonk?) gave some very 
significant advice to Mr. Perceval and his fellow- 
laborers. This bishop plainly saw to what the 
School was tending. He did not object to the 
tendency, but feared they would move too fast 
for safety! Hence his counsel was, Be more 
careful; do not go too fast; consult the preju- 
dices and the weaknesses of mankind! “Your 
course,” said this able American Jesuit—“ Your 
course may be very good for England. * * 
Any indiscretion committed at Oxford is doubly 
felt in the United States ; from the cireumstance, 
not only that every blunder of our brethren there 
is seized upon and turned into a whip of scor- 
pions for our own backs, but also that we have 
neither the books nor the leisure, and, I may 
add, not the genial atmosphere which you enjoy” 

Truly, we remarked when this exposition of 
;| American opinion first came under our notice— 
truly, the counsel is shrewd, if not quite honest, 
and characteristic of what some deem the Yankee 
mind! Truly, the “genial atmosphere” of Ox- 
ford, the possession of its colleges and immense 














| 1 academical and e cciesiastical organization, do 
| indeed contrast with the atmosphere in which the 
| would-be Episcopal Pope has to labor in the 
United States. And at the same time we ventur- 
ed to account for the strange American phenom- 
ena thus: The tracts were very acceptable to 
some of the bishops of the United States! And 
why? The American bishops have not the ex- 
clusiye sanction of the State. They have not a 
richly endowed establishment, securing a large 
amount of political power and a high degree of 
social superiority. They are surrounded by dther 
and powerful Christian bodies, who stand on 
equal terms. This being the actual and relative 
position of American bishops, a few of them 
eagerly adopted and promulgated the “Church 
Principles” of the Oxford school; seeing that, so 
far as these principles could be diffused and 
worked into the popular mind, so far would 
American bishops be accepted as sole representa- 
tives and successors of the Apostles—the only 
rulers of the only church on the American conti- 
nent. Hence their welcome of the Oxford writ- 
ings. 
May Americans of the Episcopal Church 
clearly perceive and escape the snare, and main- 
tain their integrity as free, intelligent Christian 
men. If the Episcopalian Christians of the 
United States were fully aware of all the princi- 
ples and deeply-cherished maxims of this school 
--if they knew that the political ideal of the 
party is an absolute monarchy, guarded by 
“the Church”—that is, the clergy—seeing this, 
American Episcopalians would perceive they 
would not only have to surrender the glorious 
freedom of the truth of God, but with it the 
rights which in His good Providence they possess 
as citizens : thisand no less is the complete devel- 
opment and necessary result of the Church Prin- 
ciples so dogmatically asserted, and promulged 
with such untiring activity. AGRICOLA. 


For the Independent. 
A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 





It may be interesting to those of our brethren 
who have not had opportunity to look carefully 
into -ecclesiastical history, to know that the 
primitive order of the churches coincided, with 
great exactness, with the order which we now 
enjoy ; that the order which we call apostolic, 
and think we clearly discern in the New Testa- 
ment, was the same which, according to the best 
authorities, was enjoyed by the primitive church. 
I have thought it might be useful to give some 
extracts, and they shall be such as have never 
been called in question, and written by men of 
established reputation—not Congregationalists : 
Mosheim, writing “of the primitive and gol- 
den period of the Church,” cautioys against con- 
founding the Scripture bishops with some in our 
times who differ “ extremely,” and says: 

‘4 bishop, during the first and second cen- 
tury, was a person who had the care of one 
Christian assembly, which, at that time, was, 
generally speaking, small enough to be contained 
in a private house. In this assembly he acted 
not so much with the authority of a master, as 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful servant. 
He instructed the people, performed the several 
parts of Divine worship, attended the sick, and 
inspected into the circumstances and supplies of 
the poor. He charged, indeed, the presbyters 
with the performance of those duties and servi- 
ces which the multiplicity of his engagements 
rendered it impossible for him to fulfil, but had 
not power to decide or enact anything without 
the consent of the presbyters and the people.” 
Ist Cent., part 2. 

“During a.great part of the second century, 
the Christian Churches were independent of each 
other; nor were they joined together by associa- 
tion, confederacy, or any other bonds but those 
of charity. Each Christian assembly was a little 
state, governed by its own laws, which were en- 
acted or at least approved by the society.”—Ibid. 
Cent. 2. 

“ Although the churches were, in this first 
stage of Christianity, united together in one com- 
mon faith and love, and were, in every respect, 
ready to promote the interest and welfare of each 
other by a reciprocal interchange of good offices ; 
yet, with regard to government and internal econo- 
my, every individual church considered itself as 
an independent community,—none of them ever 
‘ooking beyond the circle of its own members 
for assistance, or recognizing any sort of exter- 
nal influence or authority.,.—De Rebus Chr. 
Saec. I. Sec. 48. 

“The power of appointing teachers and min- 
isters, and of determining controversies, was 
lodged in the people at large.” Third. Sec. 37. 
“Nothing whatever, of any moment; could be 
jetermined or carried into effect, without the 
knowledge and concurrence of the assembly.” 
Ibid., 45. 

Neander says, “The mode of election contin- 
ued unimpaired in the third century ;” and, “in 
regard to the relations of the presbyters to the 
churches, they were appointed, not to exercise 
unlimited authority, but to act as the leaders and 
rulers of ecclesiastical republics, to transact every 
thing in connection with the church, not as lords of 
the same, butas servants.” Alg. 9, I., 291, 2. 
This view of the primitive church is admitted 
by several celebrated Episcopalian writers. Dr. 
Barrow says: 

“ Every church was settled apart under its own 
bishop and presbyters, so as independently and 
separately to manage its own concerns.” Works, 
[., 662. 

Riddle says, “ Al) the churches were indepen- 
dent of each other, but were united by the bonds 
of holy charity, sympathy, and friendship.” 
Chron., Cent. 2. 

Archbishop Whately says, ‘“ Though there was 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, for all these, 
yet they were each a distinct, independent com- 
munity on earth, united by the common princi- 
ples on which they were founded, by their 
mutual agreement, affection, and respect ; but not 
having any one recognized head on earth, or 
acknowledging any sovereignty of one of those 
societies over others. Each bishop originally 
presided over one entire church.” Kingdom of 
Christ : 110—136, 

Godfrey, a Roman Catholic, said: “ Several 
thought the church was holier for the first three 
ages, but happier afterwards.” The Abbé Fleury, 


a distinguished Catholic writer, says : “ Whoever | #Ppea!, and application was made, laws for their 











Episcopacy, although it had not yet attained to a 
name ; and the high church people, who drove them 
out of England, must have sadly misapprehended the 
matter. They were driven out before 1610. Jacob 
first declared the churches independent in 1612, and 
Robinson in 1619; and they were first called Congrega- 
tional by the New England Puritans. The name 
Independent was not publicly adopted until “ the Apolo- 
getical Narration” was given in to the Westminster 
Assembly.—1 Han., 2, 231. 374. 


For the Independent. 
CHURCH SLEEPERS vs. CHURCH PILLARS. 
In church architecture, pillars and sleepers are 
very necessary supports of the building. They 
have an important place in the frame-work, but 
serve distinct and different purposes. No archi- 
tect ever confounds them, or thinks one can an- 
swer the end of the other. But in some of our 
country churches (perhaps it is sometimes so in 
the city) we see pillars and sleepers occupying 
very singular, and even ludicrous positions. Not 
unfrequently the pillars of the church are very 
irreverently transformed into sleepers, and the 
sleepers become a kind of support to the pillars. 
This position of the sleepers illustrates the ex- 
pression, “Church Sleepers vs. Church Pillars.” 
For, against the pillars which support the ga!- 
lery, are leaned the sleepers which support the 
pews. It sometimes happens that there are not 
pillars enough, or they are not properly located, 
to accommodate all the sleepers which might be 
leaned against them. In such cases, the sleepers 
are seen in very awkward positions, like un- 
shapely pieces of dead-wood scattered among the 
lively stones which compose the spiritual house. 
It is a question of some interest—Why are 
there so many sleepers in our churches? Is it 
the fault of the preacher or the hearer? Some 
who are accustomed to sleep in the house of God 
say they do so because of the dull preaching. 
Dull indeed most preaching must be to the man 
who is asleep, or so near it as to be unable to 
determine whether he is in the body or out 
Church sleepers are not found only-or abund- 
antly in the presence of such as may perhaps be 
called dull preachers, ‘whose drowsy tinkling 
tends to lull the distant fold :” but those who are 
called the pillars of the church have been known 
to sleep before the most eloquent preachers. 
Some say they sleep because the sermons are too 
long. Possibly the preacher has not always 
time to write short ones. But if these sleepers 
under long sermons were obliged to do the labor 
of writing them, and endure the contempt of 
preaching them to a sleepy audience, they would 
not soon forget the punishment. Others say 
they sleep because the sermon isan old one. But 
it is a general truth, that the most attentive hear- 
ers of new sermons, are also the most attentive 
hearers of old ones. Most ministers are perhaps 
occasionally obliged to repeat their sermons. To 
do this is unpleasant enough, without the addi- 
tional trial of preaching them to persons in a 
deep sleep. Nothing will put out the fire of ani- 
mation in the preacher, or transform his strength 
to weakness, so quickly as the sight of one and 
another of his hearers dropping off to sleep. 
But however dull the preacher may be—however 
uninteresting his discourse, whether it be long or 
old, or both long and old—however much he 
may be at fault—all these things are not suffi- 
cient apology for the greater fault of sleeping in 
the house of God. Indeed, there can be no pos- 
sible excuse for so bad a practice. An excuse 
for making a dormitory of God’s house! Shame 
6n the man who attempts an apology for it. It 
is an insult to the preacher and an insult to God ; 
and is therefore both ungentlemanly and impious. 
Though there may be no valid excuse for sleep- 
ing in the sanctuary, yet there may be some rea- 
sons for this bad habit. Let the three following 
be considered: 1. Too much labor during the 
week. 2. Too much dinner on the Sabbath. 3. 
Too much indifference respecting the worship of 
the sanctuary. Of these reasons it may be said, 
that God never requires his people to labor so 
severely for themselves during six days, as to 
unfit them for religious duties on the seventh. 
Will he bless the hard labors of those who thus 
rob him of spiritual offerings? Or if he does 
allow them some temporal prosperity, will not 
such prosperity greatly endanger their spiritual 
interests. Too much dinner on the Sabbath will 
almost invariably make the eye heavy, and the 
ear dul] of hearing. ‘It is difficult to speak to 
the stomach, because it has no ears.” 
the preacher says, Awake, O sleeper! The din- 
ner demands a little more sleep, a little more 
slumber—a demand difficult of denial, after a 
man has swallowed his conscience. “If thou | 
be a man given to appetite (on Sundays,) put a 
knife to thy throat.” 

But if the hearts of those whose hands (and 
stomachs) are so full of labor, were deeply inter- 
ested in the duties and privileges of the sanctu- 
ary, they would not go there to slumber and 
sleep. If they could say sincerely with God’s 
servant of old, “How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of hosts! my soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord; my heart | 
and my flesh cricth out for the living God !” then 
doubtless they would be wakeful hearers and de- 
vout worshipers. H. 


For the Independent. 


ALLEGED ILLIBERALITY OF THE PURITANS. 








Much has been said of the want of liberality 
of the Puritan Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land; and instances are given, particularly by 
Episcopalians, to exhibit their intolerant spirit. 
We shall not attempt to justify any such acts ; 
but this we will say—and it admits of the fullest 
demonstration—that the Congregationalists of 
New England have ever been in advance of the 
age in toleration. They have ever been open to 
conviction from truth ; and when convinced that 
their doings were not sanctioned by the principles 
of liberty of conscience contained in the Word 
of God, they have relaxed and changed their 
course. This has been remarkably the case in 
Connecticut. Though the first settlers were Inde- 
pendents, and in 1708 entered a common bond of 
union at Saybrook, which was sanctioned and 
made the established order by the General As- 
sembly, yet when the adherents. of the Church 
of England, and Baptists, and Quakers, began to 


that few things were more solemn than a daily 


In vain | there, and as we silently withdrew from the white 


relief were passed, and they were freed from 
parish taxes, except in cases where they persisted 
in voting in Ecclesiastical Society meetings. 
This took place while Episcopalians in New 
York were so bitter in their persecutions of Pres- 
byterians, that the latter were obliged to apply 
to Connecticut for aid in building their house of 
worship, and supporting their minister. Not that 
Connecticut Congregationalists were particularly 
desirous of building up Presbyterianism in New 
York ; but they were in favor of religious liber- 
ty, and friends of the oppressed; and so far as 
these principles now prevail in our country, they 
can be traced to the Yankee Puritans. 

An interesting chapter in the Church History 
of Connecticut is intimately connected with the 
separations which resulted from the great work 
of grace in this country, of which Edwards and 
Whitefield were the most efficient promoters. 


was the author of this fine expression, had very 
mean sentiments, which are not only beneath the 
Gospel, but human philosophy ; for he that has 
any thought beyond what is vulgar, easily sees 
that the true Happiness of this life consists in 
virtue, and not riches; and whoever believes the 
Gospel, cannot doubt it” Dis. Ecc. His., 239. 
Very recently a very respectable Episcopalian. 
declaring himself to be high church, in view of 
these historical records, held and insisted that 
they bore testimony for episcopacy. lf this 
order will receive the pattern and exemplify it, 
although we hold that pastor, (or bishop,) and 
elders, self-government, and independency, are the 
very essence and life of Congregationalism, we 
will make no difficulty with them about the name : 
if they will stand on our platform, we will en- 
treat them as brethren. But they must not make 
additions nor abstractions; they must not bring 
with them lords bishop, nor bishops diocesan, 
nor take away or deny the chartered rights of 


Norr.—John Robinson, and the “ Pilgrim Heroes,” 
must have esteemed their exile doubly crue’, if they 
had supposed the Primitive Church Order which t ey 


Though at first the revivalists were treated with 
greater intolerance than were ever Episcopalians, 


body of the brethren. Baptists, or Quakers,"€ven by many good men; 
ind ping ed RK ty yet it was chiefly in consequence of their excesses. 
bias ‘ E. Z. | But when the government passed oppressive acts, 


it opened the eyes of the leading and best men 
arguments against the interference of the civil 


ment was obliged to yield, which was the enter- 
ing wedge of the complete separation between 
church and state that we now enjoy. 

I repeat, then, that Puritan Congregationalists 
have ever been in advance of the times, in regard 
to civil and religious liberty, and have ever been 
open to conviction, and ready to yield to the 
light of trath—in short, have ever been the prac- 
ticel advocates of progress ; while, on the other 
hand, Episcopalians have ever held on to power, 
till compelled to yield by force from without. 
This the history of your churches in New York 
fully proves. W. S. P. 

Farmincton, Cr., Jan.*24. 


’ For the Independent. 
THE “ WIDOWS MITE” ACCEPTABLE. 


Some Christians decline contributing to the pi- 
ous efforts of the day, because they ean only 
make small contributions. The very mention of 
the operations of the American Tract Society, or 
perhaps the Bible and Missionary Societies, 
warms up their religious affections, yet they sel- 
dom aid the progress of Christ's Kingdom through 
these noble instrumentalities. Such persons re- 
joice at the success of Christian effort, and per- 
haps their very prayers command what they 
never encourage with a dollar. They are con- 
scientious in all this, but their plans of indivi- 
dual benevolence are quite too comprehensive. 
Smal] means in aid of the work of Grace, they 
cannot understand, and hence they withhold phi- 
lanthropic aid, because they are not able to wield 
in its behalf a giant's club, or fill up God’s trea- 
sury with a few farthings. 

Faith is essential to the success of all Chris- 
tian effort, and unless that is exercised, it is hard- 
ly possible human exertion can avail much. 
Small amounts given in the name of Christ are 
often instrumental in saving souls, as brief re- 
marks, prayerfully made, often lead ungodly men 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Our Divine Master 
requires of his people only in proportion to their 
resources. A farthing given with spiritual] in- 
tent, suggested by a pious, warm heart, or quick- 
ened conscience, may exercise a more hallowed 
influence, than a legacy of thousands, left by 
aspiring opulence, when its possession can no 
longer minister to the pleasures or avarice of its 
donor. 

Christ did not hesitate in the use of small 
means to do good. Even a cup of cold water, 
given in his name, or a little ointment kindly be- 
stowed, met -the blessed Savior’s approbation. 
When a vast multitude had assembled to listen 
to his Divine instructions, he took five loaves 
and a few small fishes and fed them bountifully. 
His disciples were amazed at the suggestion, and 
not having faith, (like those who withhold small 
amounts from the Treasury of the Lord at the 
present day,) they would have let the famishing 
people hunger, because the outward eye saw not 
enough food with which to relieve their urgent 
necessities. 

It is the duty of all Christians to exercise 
Faith, and in their spirit, contribute something of 
their means to every good work and every pious 
enterprise. The preceding has been suggested 
by the anonymous letter of an humble Christian, 
enclosing $1 00 as a gift to the American Messen- 
ger, published by the Tract Society. The remarks 
which accompany the gift, breathe the right spirit. 
Should it lead more opulent disciples to “go and 
do likewise,” few need hunger for want of the 
“Bread of life.” She says, “It is now nearly 
three years since I began to take the Messenger. 
To others, as well as myself, I doubt not its 
monthly visits have been refreshing and eleva- 
ting. Believing, as I do, that it is the spirit in 
which it is given, rather than the amount, which 
pleases God, I cheerfully devote this little to the 
promotion of Christ's kingdom.” 








For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 





We remember once meeting with the remark, 


newspaper ;—an ever-recurring record of change, 
accident, crime, anddeath. True as this is, many 
lay aside the paper without reflection. In visit- 
ing our Halls of Legislation we have been struck 
with the different impressions the scene produced, 
and still more forcibly in visiting Mount Vernon. 
We chose a lovely day for our sail and drive 


sarcophagus which bears the simple inscription 
of WasurncToy, our only feeling was to cover 
our faces and weep. The contrast to these emo- 
tions can be better described by a little anecdote 
mentioned to us by Mrs. Washington, the mother 
of the present proprietor of Mount Vernon. On 
a Fourth of July many had collected round the 
house, and so great was the intrusion, that Mrs. 
Washington retired to her room. Just by her 
window, beneath a tree, were sitting, apparent- 
ly three generations—a grandfather—child—and 
grandchild. The day was waning, and the tired 
old man, as he stretched himself beneath the tree, 
exclaimed: “What in the world did we come 
here for?” The beautiful Potomac which lay at 
his feet, the home of Washington, and his last 
resting-place, were mute volumes to our pilgrim. 
This anecdote recalled some solemn truths ; and 
none more so than the deadness of our minds to 
spiritual subjects—gazing only on the things that 
are seen, while all may be a type of the unseen. 
Like the old man how many exclaim, from the 
inertness of their souls—what are we doing 
here? Perhaps there never wasa more eloquent 
written appeal to a morbid spirit, than that made 
to Coleridge in one of his darkest hours by a 
faithful ffiend. “Oh!” said the writer, “did 
you ever hear of Jesus Christ? Is not the 
question enough to arouse one to the love and 
service of Him who hath so loved us; and yet 
how wonderful to realize the vast millions that 
hear of Jesus Christ, and turn away saying, 
“ What have-we to do with thee?” While life is 
consuming, there is enough for each to do; but 
having done all, none can do without Jesus 
Christ. 
Last Sabbath morning the Hall of Representa- 
tives was crowded to hear a sermon from the Rev. 
Mr. Bascom. His presentation of the stupen- 
dous mercy of the Cross of Christ was affecting, 
but would have been much more impressive, had 
his enunciation been distinct. A clear articula- 
tion and agreeable pronunciation is like the set- 
ting of a gem, even more, for the lustre of the 
finest thought is dimmed or lost by words 
mouthed or muttered. An indifferent speech in 
the House was lately listened to with a tolerable 
degree of interest, from the fact of each sentence 
being audibly and gracefully uttered. We would 
bid the young men of our nation who aye soon 
to be our statesmen, or fill our pulpits, to leave 
the acquisition of foreign languages, until they 
are prepared to come before their country using 
the purest English, and giving to each word its 
proper enunciation, which in speaking is as 
necessary to the most brilliant thought as the 
polish is to the diamond. 
The levees of the season have been crowded 
at the White House; but there are now few 
weeks left for the present occupants to open 
their doors to people from all parts of the world. 


ington a forloru-looking place ; the citizens them- 


Few have done the honors better than Mrs. Polk ; 
and her charming urbanity of manner, and sin- 
feeling, have given so many pleasant 
welcomes, that all will bid the adieu with regret. 
much improved during the last few years; and 
the fine houses that are building in different parts 
makes the contrast between them and the public 
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selves get used to it, and rather like it, as it falls 
in with the perfect nonchalance that pervades in 
manner and the style.of living—always excepting 
the court etiquette—if a republican can use such 
a term. 

The House and Senate have been unusually 
tranquil; yet to the watchful eye there are 
smothered embers tha#may burst at any moment. 
It is whispered of Calhoun, that his day of glory 
has departed ; but his pure and unimpeachable 
character as a moral man, will live in remem- 
brance long after his day and generation have 


_ We leave our National Halls—we muse on the 
changing dynasties of the world—the opening 
wealth and improvements of our own country— 
but we discover few equal to the emergencies of 
the age, and often find ourselves unconsciously 
asking—where are our ment We glance 
at the period of the Reformation, at Liuther—and 
wonder what made him as he was. D’Aubigné 
tells us, “reaching across the dark ages, he ex- 
tended his hand to St. Paul.” Our Puritan fathers 
still clung to the grasp, but we have slackened 
our hold, and unnerved our arms; for we have 
listened too much to other stories for our exam- 
ples than to the spirit-stirring words of the apos- 
tle, “For the time would fail me to tell of Gideon 
and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah ; of 
David, also, and Samuel, and of the prophets; 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens; women received 
their dead raised to life again; and others were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection; and others 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; yea, 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonment; they 
were stoned; they were sawn asunder; were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; they wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins ; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented—of whom the world 
was not worthy.” *** 


For the Independent. 
SACRIFICE RATHER THAN JUSTICE. 


* %* * §So, in the days of Christ, there were 
those who preferred sacrifice to justice. Jesus 
cautioned his disciples to beware of their exam- 
ple. They devoured widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence, so Jesus judged, made long prayers. 
That praying was the sacrifice to atone for their 
wicked and over-reaching avarice. 

Another form of this sacrifice appeared among 
the Jews of that day. It was a filial custom 
among them for children to take care of their 
aged and needy parents. This plain duty was 
sometimes evnded. An unfeeling, money-loving 
son would pretend to devote to a religious use 
the sum required by his parent, and by such sham 
sacrifice atone for gross and cruel injustice to his 
dependent parent. “ It is corban” would quiet his 
pious con: cience, although his father and mother 
might be iamishing for food, within sight of the 
very bounty they had too early bestowed upon 
their ungrateful son. 

But notice how common such sacrifice is now, 
in our world. “Justice and judgment” are for- 
gotten by the thousands who still most scrupu- 
lously perform their sacrifice. The heathen world 
is full of illustrations of this painful truth. Sac- 
rifice, instead of justice, is the most common and 
the most melancholy spectacle that heathenism 
can furnish. Inte name of religion, you are forced 
to behold thé most unfeeling cruelties practiced 
upon men and women and children. The aged pa- 
rent is taken away from the domestic circle, to die 
alone, untended and unmourned. The helpless 
babe is cradled on the rock, or suspended from the 
fatal branch, to die under the lingering tortures 
of the reptile and insect. 

A mother has sinned. Hushing the deep re- 
monstrances of maternal love, she takes her own 
babe and bears it away, to consign it to the an- 
gry stream, or to the merciless crocodile. A fami- 
ly circle are conscious of some sin which has arm- 
ed against them the wrath of some revengeful 
god. They submit themselves to torture; and if 
this will not satisfy, select one of their number— 
the dearest one in the circle—and consent to inflict 
upon him a cruel, an expiatory death. 

A community are lying under the displeasure 
of some god. They take a child, lash him to a 
tree, and commence individually their cruel sac- 
rifice. One cuts a piece of flesh from the little, 
tender arm; another, from the sides; another, 
from the quivering cheek ; until that innocent 
child, vainly rending the air with his screams of 
agony for help, swoons and dies under the tor- 
turing inflictions of their sacrificial rites. 

Such are some of the sacrifices to which the 
heathen resort ; and that, too, to atone for a life 
of injustice and cruelty. All such sacrificers 
should hear and heed this voice of Nature, this 
word of God: “ To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.” 

But it is not alone among the heathen that we 
find sacrifice instead of justice. Every Christian 
land too often witnesses it. Hypocritical service 
rendered to God, too often aims to conceal or atone 
for a life of wrong and jnjustice. The sacrifice 
may be milder than the heathen make; but it is 
equally useless, equally offensive to God. Letus 
notice some of these sacrifices, for our instruction 
and warning. 

E. B. H. 


For the Independent. 
THE COLPORTEUR AMONG THE WICKED. 
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A Common Mistake Correcrep.—A Colpor- 
teur of the American Tract Society, iu Wiscon- 
sin, writes that there isa mistaken impression on 
the mind of peop!e with regard to the circulation 
of religious books. Many suppose that they 
can be circulated with success only among pious 
people. He says: 

“T find I can often sell more good books in 
what are termed hard places, and to those who 
are called hard cases, than in those neighborhoods 
where the instructions of the Gospel are fully 
enjoyed. I believe that good men and good books 
should go where bad influences prevail. I went 
intoa settlement in Wisconsin a few Sabbaths 
since, which is regarded as one of the most wicked 
places in the whole region, for the purpose of 
circulating the publications of the Tract Society. 
I was openly opposed at first, because they said 
they wanted all their funds to build a school 
house. After various discouraging efforts among 
the people, measures were adopted for securing 
the building for a school, and money enough 
afterwards raised to purchase a library of 35 
volumes. I went into another wicked neighbor- 
hood, where I was told in advance I need not go, 
for I could sell no books. I went, however, and 
supplied every family with one or more volumes, 
which were purchased with great eagerness. 
My second visit to this portion of Wisconsin is 
indeed gratifying. 1! am met with cordiality by 
every one whom I saw before, and they have 
bought more books at this second visit, than they 
did the first one.” 


For the Independent. 

THE CAUSE OF PEACE IN THE SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 

We were very agreeably surprised, a few days 
since, by the receipt of the following letter, trans- 
mitting to the American Peace Society a sponta- 
neous donation of ONE HUNDRED DOLLaRs, irom a 
chureh in the Sandwich Islands, whose members, 














resources, and the prestige of a vast and power- 


adopted, and for which they suffered, was im reality 


; 


government in church matters, that the govern- 


buildings less. Strangers generally call Wash- 





pagans. [ think, Messrs. Editors, your readers 
would like to peruse a letter breathing so fine a 
spirit ; they would all do well to ponder and to 
imitate the example it presents. It is one of the 
fruits from the seed sown by the Peace Society. 
Some two or three years ago, we began to fur- 
nish every American missionary station among 
the heathen with a copy of our Book of Peace— 
a series of tracts from the Jeading champions of 
this cause ; and here is one of the responses we 
have received to that effort 

Very respectfully, 

Gro. C. Beck wiTH. 

Office Am. Peace Soc., Boston, Jan. 17, 1849. 


Hixo, Sanpwicn IsLanps, 
Aprit 24, 1848. 
Rev. G. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Soc. : 
My Dear Broruer :—Allow a stranger to ad- 
dress you a brief note on a subject of mutual and 
profound interest. 
From the first organization of the A. P. 8., we 
have watched its progress with heartfelt sympa- 
thy and ardent prayer. We have viewed it as 
one of the mildest and most auspicious stars in 
our moral firmament. We believe that the radi- 
ance it diffuses is heavenly ; that it is a creation 
of “the Father of Lights ;” and that the beams 
it so clearly sheds will one day flood the world. 
| admire the principles and the operations of this 
Society. It seems so like “ the kingdom of hea- 
ven”—small, and quiet, and obscure in its begin- 
nings, but making sure and steady progress, and 
destined, through the simple energy of reason, 
and light, and love, to gain a universal conquest 
over the minds and hearts of men. 
That savages and men who reject the Bible, or 
over whom it has*exerted no transiorming influ- 
ence, should “ fight and devour one another,” is 
wholly consistent with our fallen and depraved 
nature; but that saints who have been born oi 
the Spirit, who have tasted the love of Christ, 
who have admired and imbibed his meek and 
lowly spirit, and who have been translated into 
his peaceful kingdom—that these should glory 
in war, and carnage, and strife, is one of the 
greatest moral absurdities, and one of the great- 
est moral wonders of the age. How affecting, 
how painful the thought, that the pious, praying 
rofessor, the kind neighbor, the affectionate 
ather, the devoted husband, can recencile the act 
of sending a bayonet into the bowels, a ball into 
the heart, or a fiery bomb into the habitation of 
another, with the holy law, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Why is it that the Church 
does not better understand, better expound, and 
better exemplify the nature and the doctrines of 
Christ’s kingdom asa kingdom of “ righteous. 
ness, and peace, and joy?” Why is it that min- 
isters do not more generally, more fully, and 
more feelingly expound and urge the doctrines of 
the “ Prince of Pegce,” of “the God of Love and 
Peace?’ To me it is as clear as sunbeains, that, 
until our Gospel shall have subdued the ambitious, 
the vengeful, and bloody spirit of war in its pro- 
fessors, and induced them to “‘/earn war no more,” 
it will not have accomplished its legitimate and 
benign object in our world. But I will not pro- 
long these remarks. 
My chief object in addressing you at this time, 
is to inform you that you will receive, through 
the secular agent ef our mission, an order on 
Henry Hill, Esq., Treas. A. B. C. F. M., for one 
hundred dollars, as a donation to the American 
Peace Society, from the native church at Hilo, 
Hawaii. It is but a mite that we are able to cast 
into your treasury ; but be assured, dear sir, we 
do it with cheerful hearts, and with many pray- 
ers and warm desires that the principles your 
Society advocates may spread and prevail until 
er have filled the earth with peace and good 
will. 
Were I able, I would like to purchase fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of your Society’s publications for 
gratuitous distribution among seamen, especially 
the commanders, officers, &c., of our navy, and 
those of other powers, por of whom touch at 
our port. Much good might be done with al- 
most any number of copies of “the Book of 
Peace.” It contains an excellent collection of 
arguments and facts on the subject. Could your 
Society feel able to put any of its publications 
into my hands, they will be received most grate- 
fully, and distributed according to the best of my 
judgment. 
Praying that the blessing of the God of Peace 
may rest upon you and your fellow-laborers, 
I am, Rev. and dear sir, 
Your friend and brother, 
Trtvs Coan. 


Now, have these brethren misconceived the 
pacific character and aims of Christianity? Do 
they think too. much of its peculiarities in this 
respect? Are they too earnest in behalf of 
peace? Have they done too much for the cause? 
If not, let Christians at home “go and do like- 
wise.” 





SELECTIONS. 


Gardens in the Vicinity of London. 


“ Rockaway,” one of the London correspond- 
ents of the New York Commercial Advertiser, gives 
the following account of the kitchen and fruit 
gardens in the vicinity of the great metropolis : 
“The kitchen gardens for the supply of vegeta- 
bles, in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis. 
are estimated at twelve thousand acres, about 
three thousand of which are wholly cultivated 
by the spade. Shortly after Christmas, radishes, 
spinach, onions, and all other seed crops are 
sown; and in February the same ground is plant- 
ed with cauliflowers from the frame, as thick as 
if no other crop then had possession of the 
ground. The radishes, &c,, are sent very ear! 
to market, and when the cauliflowers are sufh- 
ciently advanced to be earthed up, sugar-loaf 
cabbages are planted. When these are marketed, 
the stalks are taken up, and the ground cleared 
and planted with endive and celery. The aver- 
age produce of these gardens is supposed to 
amount to about £200 annually per.acre. The 
annual produce of all the vegetable markets is 
estimated to be at least £650,000. The fruit gar- 
dens of Middlesex, exclusive of those duabel 
to private houses, are presumed to occupy from 
three to four thousand acres, principally situated 
in the vicinity of Kensington, Hammersmith, 
Brentford, Isleworth, and Twickenham. bap | 
furnish partial employment, according to the ad- 
vancement of the season, to about forty persons 
per acre——the _— of whose labor amounts 
to about £300,000 annually ; and to this another 
£100,000 may be added for the purchase of the 
fruit sent to the metropolis from the surrounding 
counties. The fruit gardens have what is termed 
an upper and under crop growing on the same 
ground at one time. The upper crop consists of 
apples, pears, cherries, plums, walnuts, &., und 
the under crop of raspberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, and all such fruits as are 
known to sustain the shade and drip of the 
trees above them with the least injury. Many 
of these gardens have walls completely covered 
with wall-fruit, such as nectarines, peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, &c. In order to increase the quan- 
tity of shelter and warmth in the autumn, they 
raise earthen banks about three feet high, laid to 
a slope of about forty-five degrees to the sun; 
on these slopes they plant endive in September ; 
and near the bottom of them, from October to 
Christmas, they drill a row of peas. Besides the 
pms 4 of fruits raised ffom these gardens, the 
ndon markets receive additional supplies from 
those of Surry, and much is also brought from 
Kent, Essex, Berks, and other counties.” 





Carrents and their Effects. 


considered as the rivers of the ocean. 


breadth exceeds 1000 miles; then taki 
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The distribution over the bottom of the sea of 
the detritus brought down by rivers and streams, 
and of the materials worn away by the action of 
the waves on the shores, is principally effected 
by the influence of the currents, which, from 
their regularity, permanency, and extent, oa 
© this 
agency I can but briefly allude, and shall restrict 
my remarks to the Gulf-stream, which is the 
great current that transports the waters, and the 
temperature of the tropical regions, into the cli- 
mates of the north. From the mouth of the Red 
Sea a current about 50 leagues in breadth sets 
continually towards the south-west; doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, it assumes a north-west 
direction, and in the parallel of St. aelene, its 
a direc- 
Nal recener eee es oo ee oy! 
no northern coast of Africa, W 
ns * the Gulf of 
orm the Gulf- 
the coast of North 
Atlantic to the 
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the stream is ten degrees warmer than the air. 
The course of the Guif-stream is so fixed and 
regular, that nuts and plants from the West Indies 
are annually drifted to the western islands of 
Scotland. e mast of a man-of-war, burnt at 
Jamaica, was driven ashore several months after- 
wards on the Hebrides, “ after performing a Voy- 
of more than 4000 miles ander the ction 
of a current which, in the midst of the ocean, 
maintains its course as steadily as a river upon 
the land."* The quantity of detritus transport- 
ed by such a current must be immense, and we 
therefore need not wonder at frequently findin 
the productions of different climates associa 
together in a fossil state.—Mantell. 


* Playfair’s Works, edition 1822; vol. i, p. 414. 


Christians as Philanthropists. 
The duty of Christians to engage in enterprises 
of philanthropy is thus set forth in the “Pasto- 
ral Address” of the General Association of New 
York, just published : 
“ Passing from the consideration of the duties 
which develve upon us in our strictly denomina- 
tional relations, it is proper that we look for a 
few moments at those which rest on us, in com- 
mon with all, of every, name, who in this epoch 
of the world are friends of Christ. It is our 
obligation to be active and hearty in our exertions 
in the various enterprises for moral reform, and 
generally for the education and cultwre of society, 
which characterize our . 
“The fact that such movements exist, and that 
they draw to themselves the sympathies and the 
aid of evena portion of the community who are 
little accessible to strictly Christian and Biblical 
influences, so far from being a matter of sorrow 
or of anxiety to the friends of the Rédeemer, 
should be the occasion to them continually of joy 
and hope, and should incite them to ever new 
endeavors for the welfare of man. It shows how 
the powers and principles of the Gospel have 
permeated society; how even those who seem 
most impenetrable to them have, in spite of them- 
selves, been affected by them ; and how the Spirit 
of Evil, if he would now draw thinking men to 
bis standard, must at least attract them by the 
raiment of an angel of light. Such enterprises, 
rightly conducted, may be productive of great 
good. By reforming the inebriate; by saving 
the young from the snares of the gambler, or the 
roue, and compelling even the practiced votaries 
of these vices to gratify their lusts in secrecy 
and fear; and by so far relaxing the grasp of the 
slave-holder or dealer upon the victims of his 
avarice, that something at least of the light of 
the Gospel may beam upon their minds—they 
may prepare the way for the progressive con- 
quests of the truth, and be not only the heralds 
but the ministers of its completed ascendency. 
And they may do great mischief. They certainly 
will do so, if leit to be controled by the design- 
ing and ungodly. Because, as thus conducted, 
they will greatly retard and prejudice the pro- 
gress of the truth; by seeming to divorce the 
Christian life and spirit, from the Christian doc- 
trine ; by casting a shadow upon the Church, as 
if it were the upholder of sin, and a splendor on 
Infidelity, as if it were the alone aggressor on 
noary abuses ; and, more thanall, by actually ob- 
structing and delaying the reform, if not even 
preventing its accomplishment, which is the os- 
tensible end desired and sought. That this will 
be the issue of leaving to the irreligious the con- 
duct of enterprises intended to elevate man’s 
social state, is not a conclusion of analysis 
alone, but an inference established with om 
choly certainty by the demonstrations of history. 
“The duty of Christia.s, then, to engage in these 
enterprises, whenever the end to be attained is 
desirable in itself, and the means to be employed 
ate not objectionable, is only too plain to be en- 
forced. If they would benefit their fellows for 
time and for eternity—if they would open new 
avenues for the truth, and prepare the beaten 
highways along whieh the hosts of its, strength 
may move to victory—nay, if they would save 
themselves from obloguy and contempt, and 
would rescue the Chureh of Christ, and even its 
Divine Founder and Head, from undeserved re- 
proach—they must be heartily active in every 
effort for human welfare. In the establishment 
of Free Schools, of Lyceums, of all the proper 
apparatus for the diffusion of knowledge; in the 
founding of Hospitals, and Asylums, and Chari- 
table Institutions; in the efforts to rescue the 
drunkard from his cups, the licentious man from 
his polluting indulgences, the slave from the en- 
forced servitude which shuts out the truth of 
God from his soul--the Christians of our day, 
the Church, notin its organized capacity, but 
through the individuals that compose it, is bound 
to act with energy and with perseverance. In 
the memory of Him, and under the light of His 
example, who “went about doing good,” who 
came to give deliverance to the captives, and sight 
to the blind, and sanctity to the bewildered, to 
make the lame man leap as an hart, and teach 
the tongue of the dumb to sing—of Him, who 
though Divine in Person and Glory, had also com- 
passion on our infirmities, and, who though spit 
upon of men, ever rejoiced to use in their beha! f 
that infinite arm which at the first raised worlds 
and systems from the abyss of vacancy, and 
covered them with light, and swung them to thei: 
place, and which even now is holding them stead- 
ily on the word of His power—oh, in the memory 
of Him, and taught and animated by His exam- 
ple, let us where He has placed us, as He shall 
give us room and power, labor for Man ; for the 
up-raising of the down-trodden; for the relief of 
those who are in want and sickness ; for the re- 
storation to outward respectability and upright- 
ness of those who have fallen from the estate of 
purity; and finally, for the utter destruction of 
every social and legal abuse which cramps the 
mind in its immortal energies, and debars it from 
the exercise of the faith that is saving.” 





Bossuet and Fenelon, 


“Then,” says the Chancellor d’Agnesseau, 
“were seen to enter the lists two combatants, 
rather equal than alike; one of them of consum- 
mate skill, covered with the laurels he had gained 
in his combats for the Church, an indefatigable 
warrior. His age and repeated victories might 
have dispensed him from further service; but his 
mind, still vigorous and superior to the weigh! 
of years, preserved, in his old age, a great portion 
of the fire of his early days. e other, in the 
strength and manhood of earlier life, was not as 
yet much known by his writings; but, enjoying 
the highest reputation for his eloquence and the 
loftiness of his genius, be had long been familiar 
with the subject that came under discussion. A 
perfect master of its facts and language, there 
was nothing in it which he did not comprehend ; 
pm | in it which be could not explain; and 
everything he explained appeared plausible.” 
Bossuet had the experience of age; Fenelon 
had the energy of manhood. The one was great 
in the reputation he enjoyed; the other, in the 
hopes he inspired. Bossuet had the greater pow 
ers of argument; Fenelon possessed the richer 
imagination. Both were masters of style, but in 
different ways: the one spoke and wrote with 
the confidence, and cone what of the dogmatism, 
of a teacher; the other, in gentler accents, seems 
to converse with us as a fnend. 

They were different in their dispositions, as 
well as in their intellectual structure. Bossuet 
was naturally a man of strong passions, which 
had been strengthened probably by the contro- 
versies in which he had been engaged, and by 
that ascendency over other minds, which it had 
become the habit to concede to him. Fenelon 
was naturally mild and amiable, without the 
weakness which often attaches to amiable dispo- 
sitions ;—and this interesting trait had been 
strengthened by the principles he had inculcated, 
and by his personal piety. Both were eminently 
eloquent in the pulpit, as well as in their writings ; 
but the peculiarities of their eloquence partook 
of the peculiarities of their characters. The one 
was argumentative and vehement; stronger in 
the thunders of the law than in the invitations 
of the gospel ; carrying the intellects and hearts 
of his hearers, as f by a mighty force. The 
other, rejecting on principle those arts of autho- 
rity and of intellectual compulsion, which he felt 
he had the power to apply, won all hearts by the 
sweet accents of love. 

In the long list of great names of English theo- 
logy and literature, we do not recollect any indi- 
viduals, who, standing alone, iully represent 
these distinguished men. It might aid, however, 
our conceptions of them to some extent, 1 we 
should add, in connection with this remark, that 
Bossuet can hardly fail to remind one of the ex- 
pansive and philosophic mind of Burke, com- 
bined with the heavy strength and dictatorial 
manner of Johnson. Fenelon bad a large share 
of the luxuriant imagination of Jeremy Tay 7 
chastened by the refined taste and classic ease 0 
Addison. 
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to the great majority of believer i 
8, sto in the 
poe chapter of Romans, rochitag with 
eat sincerity, “When I do good, evil is present 
with me.” The other, udvancing a step further, 
believed, with the declaration of the ei hth 
chapter of the same inspired epistle, that there 
; wo ee 4 =o to 5 _— are in 
S$ Christ, who walk not after the flesh, but 

after the Spirit"—Prof. Upham. ‘ 
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UNITARIANISM--WHAT I8 IT? 


We thank the Christian Register (Boston) for 
the article upon this subject in its last number. 
It says indeed some rather hard things of our at- 
tempted reduction of the Unitarian theory to a 
systematic deyelopment, but it has the good sense 
to give in contrast with ours its own delineation 
of a section of that theory; and it is just this 
which we are glad to get. It was a remark, if 
we remember rightly, of that same Aphorist from 
whom we have quoted before, and to whose sup- 
posed increase of influence among the orthodox 
the Register attributes their advancing liberality, 
that a man’s beliei—we quote the substance of 
the remark and not its language—is like his 
house. It has an exterior aspect, and also an 
interior. And only he who has lived in it will 
understand precisely its plan and its arrangements. 
It is this interior view of Unitarianism which we 
desire to gain, and which the gentlemen of the 
Register seem ready to give us: and if it shall 
be found, as it certainly may be, that in showing 
what we supposed their system to be when logic- 
ally analysed, we did it material injustice, we 
are at least as ready to make the amende as they 
can be to have us. 

We may say further, that we are glad that the 
Register is the paper which undertakes to give us 
an exposition of the system which it advo- 
cates. For in spite of some acts of that paper 
not very creditable to it, and which we can- 
not easily forget—as for example the opening 
which it once gave in its columns toa severe 
and unfounded attack on the personal character of 
an eminent Presbyterian divine of this city—we 
have always regarded it as marked in the main 
by fairness and ability, and a spirit of conserva- 
tism. It is pleasant to know, too, that what it 
states will not be liable to be repudiated by others 
of its party as “latitudinarian ;” and that the 
best and most authorized phasis of the Unitarian 
scheme it will appropriately present. 

What then ts Unitarianism, according to the 
Register? or at least, what is that section of the 
system which it delineates’ We give it in its 
own words : 





The Unitarian system izes “a Divine Law, 
extending in its authority to all the intelligent crea- 
tures of God, and to man among them ; a law spiritual 
an its requirements, and definite and immutable in the 
sanctions which fortify it. Following the guidance of 
the Scriptures, this system sees man, in the person of 
Adam, ina state at first of innocence. It tinds him 


soon lapsed from this state of holiness into transgress- 
ion ” 


Adam is a representative man—the type of the race. 
Every human being stands related as Adam to God 
and his law. There is a period in life, as in childhood, 
when man does neither good nor evil, but is in a state 
of innocency, as was Adam. From this state every 
one passes, as did Adam; and, with a bias which did 
not exist in him ; a bias of transmitted, hereditary in- 
clinations and tastes, commits transgression, becomes 
asinner. And here the Gospel meets him, and was 
designed to meet him, with its remedies and aids, with 
its power to redeem from sin, and make him holy. 
Jesus Christ, its author, is the Son of God, who in his 
—— is traly the only begotten Son of God. 
He came to call sinners to repentance. All his teach- 
ings, life, death, and subsequent glory, bear on this 
great result, and so far as it is accomplished, the object 
of mission is accomplished. Pardon is secured in 
his name, in so far as he secures repentance: and we 
are told, he ‘is exalted to give repentance, i. e., to 
produce it by his influence. Pardon being bestowed, 
and having the assurance of such a name as Jesus, that 
all needed spiritual aid shall be granted, in order to 
become perfect ; believing in him, and in the Father 
who sent him, and of whom we learn still more fully 
from him that was sent, what ground is there not for 
hope and joy? The Divine Law, which we have 
broken, and whose penalty is death, hangs not now 
threateningly over us, for He who ordained it has 
pledged the remission of its penalty to him who re- 
pents; and the immutability of its penalty lies here, 
that punishment shall last as long as sin lasts. Nor 
are its sanctions lightly regarded by us. Practically, 
we are distinguished nothing more than by our 
peney of the holiness of ’s law. But no added ma- 
Jesty is given it, in our esteem, by su ing that it 
called for the sufferings of Christ <A aa Menten, be- 
fore He who ordained the law eould forgive its viola- 
tion. - Our highest view of Christ is, that 
he came to effect our conformity to the Law, and so 
prepare us for the presence of Him, whose bosom is 
the seat of law; Him, who, making man in his own 
image, made man’s bosom also the seat of Law, and 
when man violated it, and the harmony was broken, 
sent His Son to restore it again in man, and make man 


one with God, 

If we carefully consider the above statement, 
we shall not fail to perceive that the facts which 
it embraces are almost sufficient to constitute of 
themselves a complete system. There needs but 
the addition of one or two elements, and the bring- 
ing together of bone to bone into an organized 
structure, and that system would be before us in 
its total integrity. What then are its parts, as 
thus far unfolded ? If we apprehend them rightly, 
as affirmed by the Register they are these : 

1. The existence of a Divine Law, “definite 
and immutable in the sanctions which fortify it;” 
a Law whose penalty is Death ; and before which 
pardon is secured in the name of Jesus. 

2. The fact that man has a native bias to sin, 
which Adam had not; a bias of transmitted hered- 
itary inclinations and tastes, and that all men— 
though not guilty for this bias, and in childhood 
in a state of innocency similar to that of Adam— 
do actually pass from this state, commit trans- 
gression, and become sinners. 

3. The jact that Christ has such a preéminence 
in the Creation, that he is truly the only begotten 
Son of God; that he came to call sinners to re- 
pentance, and that all his teachings, life, death, 
and subsequent glory, bear upon this result. 

4. The fact that God, who ordained the Law, 
has pledged the remission of its penalty to him 
who repents, and that all needed spiritual aid 
will be granted to him to become perfect. 

If we have at all misrepresented the views of 
the Register in the above analysis and compila- 
tion of its statements, we have certainly done it 
in entire unconsciousness. Our wish isto under- 
stand its system ourselves, and to present it to 
our readers in its completeness, and just as it is, 
and as nearly as practicable in the language of its 
advocates. And if we have erred thus far, we 
will cheerfully correct it. 

And now, if the conductors of the Register 
will allow us, and will not denounce us as desti- 
tute of “even abstract principles of propriety,” 
we should like to ask for further knowledge 
in regard to some of the points involved in this 
statement, or connected with it. We do not wish, 
as we certainly have no authority or right, to 
catechize that paper; but as it has freely given 
us some portions of its belief, and as we really 
desire to comprehend the entire system which it 
represents, it will not be deemed perhaps an un- 
warrantable assumption on our part if we ask its 
attention to some additional particulars. Will 
the Register, then, tell us— 

1. What exactly is the “death” of which it 
speaks, as the penalty of the Divine Law ! Is it 
physical only, or also spiritual ? and if spiritual, 
what are its elements, and what its duration? It 
is implied by the Register that it is something 
diverse from and additional to that detriment 
and pain which are the natural fruits of wrong- 
doing. Yet the word itself, as unexplained, is 
clearly susceptible of various meanings; and it 
is of importance that we understand what pre- 
cisely is the fact which it represents, as used in 
this connection among Unitarians. 

2. What is the precise requirement of the Law 
which God has thus ordained for man, and to 
which He has affixed this death as the Penalty ? 

3. Is there any Grounp revealed for the remis 
sion of this Penalty? Its occasion is stated to 
be the repentance of the sinner. But is there 
any ground for that remission, objective to God * 
or does He give it in or exercise simply of His 
sovereign prerogative 

4. How loa in general is a person supposed 
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nize him as having commenced his course of 
transgression? We do not ask, of course, for a 
precise punctum temporis, that shall be universally 
a transition-point. But what is the usual extent 
of the “ childhood” of which the Register speaks * 

5. What is thé nature and the extent of the 
“ preéminence” of Christ? The word is indefi- 
nite. Do our friends of the Register, and those 
whose system they expound, suppose Christ to 
have been a man remarkably endowed, and super- 
naturally commissioned ; or an angel ; or a Being 
of a rank higher than the angelic? As what, 
precisely, do they think of Him when they bring 
Him before their minds, and how far do they ren- 
der Him reverence and homage ? 

6. What is believed among Unitarians in re- 
spect to the Inspiration of the Scriptures ? 

If we had the latter point clearly defined be- 
fore us, then uniting with it the doctrine of the 
Divine Existence and Unity, and of the Resurrec- 
tion, and connecting these with the facts to which 
our questions refer, we should seem to have gain- 
ed a quite comprehensive and adequate view of 
the Unitarian Faith, as it presents itself to its 
intelligent adherents, The Register mistakes 
when it says that we have ceased to declare the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures an essential 
ingredient in the Orthodox system. Most firmly 
do we hold it, and most distinctly do we declare 
it, to be such. It is, in fact, to our apprehension 
the very foundation of that system—the rocky 
and adamantine base on which it-stands. But 
what we did say was this: that some men, “ pro- 
fessedly orthodox,” and holding in their fulness 
the other parts of the system, might not hold 
this. The only question then is whether they 
may be still called orthodox. Strictly, perhaps, 
they cannot be; but in a loose and popular way 
they may be. We hope, both for their sakes and 
for ours, that such nondescripts are not numer- 
ous, and we only admitted the possibility of their 
existence in order to avoid a side issue in our 
discussion. We believe, as we stated at first, 
that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God ; 
and will be obliged to the Register if it will tell 
us how much it supposes to have been thus given ? 
and to what portions of the Canon, since not to 
the whole, and by the aid of what principles and 
organs of discrimination, it attributes the author- 
ity of a Divine Revelation. 

Our object in all this is not controversy. We 
dislike heartily that and its spirit. But a calm 
and thorough discussion of varying religious 
systems may do all parties good. And in sucha 
discussion we shall be most happy to bear our 
part, and will try to do it in the spirit of our 
Master, as lovers of the Truth, and not adherents 
to a name. 


<n €- 


“DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.” 








The leading article in the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, for December last, is of a character which 
at once betrays its author, and fascinates the at- 
tention of the reader. In the compact and easy 
strength of language, in the fearless freedom of 
thought and utterance, in the tone of conscious 
authority, and the air and manner as of one born 
to command which every paragraph exhibits, no 
intelligent reader can fail to see that the article 
proceeds from the ruling mind of the Old School 
Presbyterian body, the hero of the revolution by 
which the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States was rent in twain. The article is entitled 
“Some Thoughts on the Development of the 


ten years which have elapsed since its Disrup- 
tion in 1838, suggested by the published Minutes 
of the General Assembly of 1848.” As might 
be inferred from this title, the writer deals not 
only with the present and the past, but also with 
the future. Whenever that writer undertakes to 
indicate the policy of the Presbyterian Church, 
his words have a sort of prophetic force. When 
he tells what the Presbyterian Church ought to 
do, it is not very difficult to foretell what the Old 
School Presbyterian Church will do. 

What the writer says respecting the relations 
between his General Assembly and the several 
bodies which represent the Associated Congrega- 
tional pastors of New England, is particularly 
significant. We may have occasion to advert to 
it hereafter. At present, it may suffice to say, 
that the writer intimates very forcibly that the 
existing intercourse between the Congregational- 
ists of New England and the Presbyterians of the 
Old School Assembly ought to be broken off. 


LETTER TO BISHOP HUGHES, ON CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 








To tue Rr. Rev. Jonn Hvueues, D. D.: 


Sir: Though I have not the honor of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with you, and though my 
name is probably without the sphere of your 
knowledge, I trust I may be allowed to ad- 
dress you, respectfully and courteously, in the 
presence of the public. [do this, not with the 
purpose of challenging you to a theological con- 
troversy, but only with a desire to invoke your 
powerful aid, at the present crisis, in behalf of 
the great cause of universal religious liberty. As 
American citizens, and as ministers of religion 
in a country where the government recognizes 
and protects the right of every man to worship 
God according to his own convictions, we under- 
stand what religious liberty is, better than the 
wisest and best can understand it in countries less 
favored than our own, Your position and mine 
are widely apart; your theory and mine in re- 
gard to the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion are irreconcilably discordant; but we 
are both Americans, and we agree in appreciating 
and honoring those civil institutions which pro- 
tect your worship and mine without daring to 
regulate either. It has seemed to me that at a 
crisislike that which is now passing, no American 
citizen who can make his voice heard, however 
feebly, on the other side of the Atlantic will be 
unwilling to testify for the great doctrine of re- 
ligious liberty as that doctrine lives in the hearts 
of the American people and is embodied in their 
laws and institutions. On such a subject, the pa- 
rochial bishop of a Puritan congregation in New 
England and the Roman Catholic prelate of New 
York may be expected to have.some common 
sympathies. 

Allow me then to say that I have read with 
much interest the published report of the sermon 
which you preached in your cathedral church not 
long since, on “ the present position of Pope Pius 
IX.” You will not expect me to say that your 
statements concerning the origin and history of 
the Roman Pontificate commended themselves to 
my approbation as correct; or that your imputa- 
tions on the moral character of Luther and the 
Protestant Reformation are honorable to your can- 
dor. If I were ambitious of a controversy with 
you, I should challenge you to the proof of many 
things which you have confidently asserted in that 
sermon, and which, I have no doubt, you regard 
as capable of being established by evidence. If 
I were disposed to take advantage of expressions 
that are perhaps unguarded, and of representa- 
tions the bearings of which were perhaps not 
fully considered in the haste of preparation for 
the pulpit, or in the excitement of extemporaneous 
utterance, | might make out a case against you, 
and hold you up to public odium as an enemy of 
the institutions which give you their powerful 
and impartial protection. But I have no such 
desire. I did not read your sermon with the in- 
tention of condemning it, or of finding in it some- 
thing which might be used to strengthen the an- 
tipathy of Protestant Christians against the Ro- 
man Catholics. On the contrary, I was moved by 
a natural curiosity to know how a Roman Catho- 
lic dignitary, long naturalized in America, and 
well acquainted with the working of American 
institutions-—one who is regarded, not as a mere 
priest, but rather as a man of varied learning and 
knowledge—one who is not a man of the cell and 
the cloister, but rather a man of the world, saga- 
cious and experienced—would look upon the re- 
cent changes in Italy and the present position 
and prospects of the Popedom. I expected to 
find in the sermon a lively sympathy with the 
Pontiff in his misfortunes, and an eloquent asser- 





to be in this state of “innocency,” and at what 
period in life does the Unitarian System recog- 
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of all good Catholics, as the successor i the 
Chief Apostle, and the center of unity to the 
Christian world; and I was prepared to read 
with reasonable allowance some very strong ex- 
pressions of’ indignation against the citizens of 
Rome. In these respects I have not been disap- 
pointed. But at the same time I expected that an 
American bishop, preachingon such an occasion, 
would distinctly acknowledge the rigit of the 
Roman people to institute a Republicaa govern- 
ment, and the right of the entire Italian people 
to institute a federal union for the assertion and 
defense of their own independent nationality. 
Nay, I expected more than this. I had some hope 
that I should find you seizing upon this opportu- 
nity to show that our American doctrine in re- 
gard to the mutual relations of the Church and 
the State, is a doctrine of universal application, 
as good for Austria and for Rome as it is for Con- 
necticut and New York. But I find that my ex- 
pectations were too large to be realized. 

I will not say that you deny our American 
doctrine of the disjunction of Church and State— 
far less that you intend to deny it ; but I may say 
that, without some further explanation from you, 
the readers of your sermon, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, will generally understand you as deny- 
ing it. And not only so, but they will understand 
you as denying the rights for which the nations 
of Europe are at this moment struggling—the 
right of every nation as defined and identified by 
natural boundaries, by unity of language and 
lineage, by community of history and literature, 
and by living associations and sympathies, to 
assert its own national unity and national inde- 
pendence ; and the right of the people in each 
separate State, to change the form of government 
which has proved itself inadequate to their wants, 
and to establish for themselves some other govern- 
ment, siinpler, less burthensome, and more in ac- 
cordance with common sense and natural justice. 
Some passages of your sermon,~I am quite sure 
are liable to a construction—perhaps I ought 
rather to say a misconstruction—which you as a 
native Irishman still sympathizing with the 
wrongs and with the struggles of your country- 
men, and as a naturalized American loyal to our 
Constitutions and to the principles on which they 
rest—will be prompt to repudiate. Let me spread 
before you, for your re-consideration, some of the 
passages which I know not how to construe 
satisfactorily : 

“ Naturally, my beloved brethren, all men cherish the 
love of liberty. It is an impulse, it is a need of our 
nature ; but at the same time we may not, in treat- 
ing of a subject like that, indulge ideas which belong 
to the world of possibility and of theory. We must 
take mankind as mankind is: and all experience goes 
to establish one fact, that mankind is, now, at least, a 
fallen race—that from the period when man refused 
obedience to his God, he forfeited liberty, and that he 
is never again to enjoy it, except in a degree, more or 
less, according to circumstances. * * * * * * 
Therefore, there is no use of speaking of liberty, as 
it might be in a world of angels. Liberty must be such 
as man, in his present condition, is competent to; and 
in that case, I see but one division. I see throughout 
the world, wherever there is anything approaching to 
civilization, but two classes; one (the few) called the 
Sovereign, the other the Subject. Now when I say 
Sovereign, I do not distinguich hetwomn President and 
Emperor. I speak of the person who exercises the 
supreme power of the State, and I speak of those who 
— that power as subjects. 

“The question then is, Has it been in the order of 
Almighty God—has it been, as far as we may enter 
into the investigation of the case, the purpose of the 
Divine Savior, in such a world as this, a world of evil, 
into which, as a world of evil, God cast forth his Doc- 
trine and his Church—whether, in such a world as this 
is, it is consistent with the purposes of Providence that 
the Chief Pastor of this Church should bea subject? If 
we take our first inference from the testimony of histo- 

, we shall see apparently thai this was not the inten- 
tion of the Divine Savior, for freedom is essentis! to 
the Pope. It is desirable for all men; it is an ec: en- 
tial for the Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church ; 
and so much so that, from the moment he has fallen 
under the power of any human Sovereign, from that 
moment either he does not act in his c:pacity of Pon- 
tiff, or he gives notice of the coercion: or even if he 
does not that, coercion, if it had been employed, is pro- 
claimed the moment he gains his li a 

“I do not say that it is necessary for the Pope that 
he should be a sovereign, but it is nece for Chris- 
tianity that he should be free ; and if there is no choice 
except between sovereign and vassal, then must he be 
a sovereign. Idonotsay that his mp ag bey his office 
depend in the least upon his being ief of the Pa- 
pal States. I know that the Church, that the faithful 
of the Catholic world will ize him if he be a 
wanderer upon the Appenines. I know all that, and 
for his part it would be an immense relief to be releas- 
ed from his temporal os: but it is necessary for 
Christendom that he should be free, and if there be no 
middle state between a subject and a secular sove- 
reign, then I say that for him to be a sovereign is ne- 
cessary.” 


Will you allow me to say that having read 
these passages repeatedly, and with a desire to 
put the most favorable construction upon them, I 
cannot understand them in any sense which will 
make them consistent with themselves and at the 
same time consistent with certain principles which 
the people of this country—and our naturalized 
and Roman Catholic fellow-citizens not less than 
any other class—regard as self-evident and as 
fundamental to the whole structure of our civil 
institutions. As Americans, .we all hold that lib- 
erty is an inalienable right ; and we mean by that 
word, ‘liberty, not the liberty which may be ima- 
gined to exist ina solitary or savage condition, 
but the liberty which exists in a well-ordered 
civil state, where arbitrary power has no place, 
and where government by righteous law is the 
protection of freedom. You say that liberty—or 
the love of it, I am not certain which—“ is a 
need of our nature ;” but as you proceed to warn 
your hearers against indulging “ ideas which be- 
long to the world of possibility and of theory,” 
you tell them that when man fell from God in the 
primal apostacy, “he forfeited liberty, and that 
he is never again to enjoy it except in a degree, 
more or less, according to circumstances.” We 
hold, as Americans, that here the people under 
God are the supreme source of power, the sove- 
reign; and that to the law extending its protec- 
tion over all alike, all are alike responsible. But 
you tell us that you see throughout the civilized 
world only two classes; “one (the few) called 
the Sovereign—the other the Subject.” And you 
make no distinction in respect to sovereignty be- 
tween an Emperor and a President, “the person 
who exercises the supreme power of the state”— 
for example Governor Fish in the State of New 
York, or President Polk in the Government of 
the Union—is the sovereign ; and all “who re- 
cognize that power” are the subjects. As Ameri- 
cans, we hold that the complete separation of the 
Church from the State is essential to the welfare 
of both; and I have been in the habit of believing 
that our fellow-citizens of your communion, laity 
and clergy, are as hearty in this belief as any of 
us. But you seem to hold avery different doc- 
trine. Having told us that, in your political phi- 
losophy, every }person must be either sovereign 
or subject, and having defined your terms by tell- 
ing us that the person who exercises the supreme 
power of the State is the sovereign, you proceed 
to argue that the chief pastor of your church 
ought not to be a subject,—in other words that 
he ough to exercise the supreme power of the 
State. Such are the points on which I hope you 
will be kind enough to make some explanation ; 
so that the authority of your name may not be 
cited against those principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which have made America “the 
glory of all lands,” and which are destined to 
revoltitionize the world. 

I trust you will not receive the suggestion un- 
kindly, if I say, in the freedom of this communi- 
cation, that to you, as being at once an Irishman 
and an American, and as occupying a position 
which has become one of the most important in 
the Roman Catholic world, there is presented, in 
the providence of God, an opportunity of contri- 
buting effectively and beneficently to the decision 
of the world’s destiny. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in France, by the promptness with 
which they gave their adhesion to the Republic 
and proclaimed themselves the friends of popular 
rights, gave the sanction of their influence to the 
principle of revolution. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland, by their participation in the 
demand for the Repeal of the Union, and in other 
political movements tending to a violent struggle 
against the oppressions which have almost deso- 
lated their beautiful country—have given their 
sanction to the principle of revolution. The 
supreme Pontiff, when he placed himself at the 
head of the liberal party in Italy—when by a 
sweeping act of sovereignty he gathered around 





him, from their banishment, or from their dun- 
geons, the men whost revolutionary opinions and 
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attempts had made them the dread end the hate of 
his predecesor—when by his glorious example he 
placed the sovereigns of other independent Italian 
States under the necessity of giving to theirsubjects 
reforms and institutions that contained the germs 
of democracy——when he took the lead in the pa- 
triotic attempt to achieve the unity of Italy—-when 
he cheered the Lombards in their struggle for 
liberty and independence—above all, when he pro- 
nounced his apostolic blessing on the troops that 
were marching to aid in driving the Austrians from 
the peninsula—gave his sanction to the principle 
of revolution. Why then should you, who live 
in a country where the revolutionary principle 
has done its utmost, and where it is daily exhib- 
iting its power as a principle of order, of peace, 
of progress, of boundless industrial activity, and 
of unparalleled public and private prosperity— 
hesitate for one moment to proclaim your unquali- 
fied adhesion to the great principle which Europe is 
blindly yearning and struggling to realize; the 
principle of the rights of the people? If there 
could go forth at this moment from the episcopal 
throne in the cathedral of New York, a voice of 
no uncertain sound, proclaiming to the world that 
the Roman Catholics of the United States, laity 
and clergy, are all democrats ; not merely as sub- 
mitting to the democratic institutions under which 
they live, but as knowing by experience that a 
government elected by the people, and existing 
for the people, is of all forms of government the 
safest and the most beneficent, and as believing 
that in the progress of that civilization of which 
Christianity is the parent, such governments must 
ultimately supersede all others—that voice would 
be heard and reéchoed throughout Europe, as if 
it were the voice of a prophet. What courage 
and strength would it give to those who are strug- 
gling for justice against proscription, and for lib- 
erty against hoary oppression! Shall not that 
voice be uttered? Shall not the royalties, the 
aristocracies, the princely hierarchies, the op- 
pressed and heaving millions, of the old world, 
know that the Roman Catholic Church as eman- 
cipated on this free soil, and as gathering around 
her altars here the pilgrims of freedom from every 
clime, is committed, unequivocally, and without 
reserve or compromise, for the great cause of uni- 
versal political justice, against all aristocracies 
and against all sovereignty in States save the 
sovereignty of the pecple and of the laws that 
express the people’s sense and will ? 

“Ireland for the Irish”—said O'Connell. ‘Phe 
phrase was one of those significant utterances 
which sink into the heart of a nation and germi- 
nate, because they have life in them. “lIreland 
for the English —Ireland for those that shall con- 
quer it,” said the Anglo-Norman invaders under 
Henry II, almost seven centuries ago. And from 
that day to this, the wrongs which Ireland has 
suffered from Britain may be summed up in the 
statement that, in all the exercise of British 
power, Ireland has never been conceived of as 
belonging by the ordinance of God to the people 
of Ireland. The idea has always been, “ Ireland 
for the English,” or “Ireland for the Anglo-lrish 
Church establishment,” or “Ireland for the ab- 
sentee aristocracy,” or “Ireland for the land- 
owners that represent the Norman conquerors” — 
anything but “Ireland for the Irish.” There is 
involved in that motto a universal principle ; and 
that principle, carried out and established, be- 
comes in the end universal democracy. Every 
country belongs, by the ordinance of God, to the 
people*that live in it. That was the principle of 
our American revolution. The British King and 
Parliament took it for granted that America was 
for the British, and undertook to legislate and 
govern accordingly. “No,” said our fathers, 
“America is for Americans.” “France is for 
us,” was the principle on which the Bourbons 
attempted to reign. “No,” said the revolution of 
1830, “ France is for the French ;” and the Bour- 
bons retired from the scene. “France is for my 





family and my dynasty,” said Louis Philip, for- 
getful of the past. “No! no!” is the answer 
from a million voices ; another revolution thun- 
ders in Paris; the Orleans dynasty is ended; 
and again it is proclaimed, unmistakeably, that 
“France is for the French.” The same princi- 
ple is true of Germany ; and everything which 
contradicts it there, however substantial or sacred 
it may seem, and however venerable with an- 
tiquity, is a lie, and must pass away. Germany, 
the old “father-land,” is not for the house of 
Hapsburg or the house of Hohenzollern; it is 
not for the Ferdinands and the Fredericks, the 
Williams and Augustuses, “Germany is for the 
Germans ;” and till this truth becomes establish- 
ed there, till governments, laws, constitutions 
are all shaped accordingly, Germany will never 
cease to be agitated with the tossings of unfinish- 
ed revolution. And is not the same principle 
true of Italy? “Italy for Austria” has been the 
principle of the imperial government at Vienna. 
“Italy for the Italians,” is the yearning of Italian 
patriotism. “Italy for the Italians,’ was the 
generous impulse in the heart of Pius IX, when 
he gave his benediction to the Roman volunteers 
that were going to fight for the integrity and in- 
dependence of Italy. And why not? Is not 
“Ttaly for the Italians,” the ordinance of Him 
who “hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed and the 
bounds of their habitation?” Whose then is 
the sovereign State of Rome? Why shall we 
not say consistently, unshrinkingly, “ Rome for 
the Romans?’ Why have not the people of that 
State precisely the same rights with the people 
of every other country under heaven? Why 
shall not a voice go forth from the pulpit of St. 
Patrick’s that shall be heard beyond the ocean, 
and shall waken responses in the piazza del popo- 
lo, proclaiming, earnestly, devoutly, and if you 
please with unimpaired allegiance to the succes, 
sor of the holy fisherman as the visible head of 
the Church Universal, “Rome for the Romans ?” 
You will not tell me that the Romans are not 
fit for freedom. For I doubt not you hold, as all 
Americans hold except the slave-holders, that the 
only way to make men fit for freedom is to begin 
by making them free. And if fifteen hundred 
years of subjection to the Papal government has 
made the Romans that demoralized and degraded 
race which such an argument asfumes them to 
be, then surely it is time—high time—to try some 
other system. If the Roman people are not bet- 
ter fitted for freedom and self-government than 
any other people under heaven, what shall we 
say of the system, political and religious, which 
has had full scope at Rome for fifteen centuries ? 
The British government, you are aware, are 
intending to substitute for justice to Ireland, some- 
thing which they flatter themselves will answer 
the purpose of allaying popular agitation. They 
are proposing to effect an alliance with the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy of that island. They 
think that by taking the clergy into their pay, 
they insure the loyalty of the people. The An- 
glican Church is established in Ireland ; the Pres- 
byterian Church is “endowed” with the regiwm 
donum ; and now they imagine that if the Roman 
Catholic Church can be brought into a similar 
connection with the government, Ireland will be 
tranquilized. Are you willing to see things tak- 
ing fsuch a course in your native country? I 
know you are not. I cannot doubt that what 
you have seen of the working of “the voluntary 
principle” in this country, has convinced you 
that our system of absolute religious freedom— 
the system in which the government of the State 
establishes no church, and endows none, but 
protects all forms of worship with impartial just- 
ice,—is the best system for Ireland, and for every 
country in Christendom. You believe that the 
entire separation of the Church from the State, is 
indispensable to the highest degree of purity and 
spiritual life in the one, and equally indispensa- 
ble to the highest freedom in the other. You are 
convinced, I doubt not, that the greatest obstacle 
to the progress of a healthy political reformation 
throughout Europe, in Catholic countries and in 
Protestant, is the extent to which the Church and 
the State are everywhere identified, or mutually 
dependent. The minds of the people are every- 
where infected with the idea that the State must 
take care for the support of religion and religious 
institutions; and in that idea is involved the 
principle of persecution, as is illustrated just now 





in Protestant Switzerland, and as was illustrated 
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a few months ago in Catholic Madeira. Have 
you ever thought how important at the present 
crisis in the old world your testimony may be to 
the great cause of religious freedom—or if you 
would rather so express it—to the freedom of the 
Church? A strong, clear testimony from the 
Roman Catholic bishop of New York to the safe- 
ty and efficacy of “the voluntary system,” in 
providing for the support of religious institutions, 
and in promoting intelligence, peace, and order in 
society by religious influence, might utterly de- 
feat the movement by which the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland are to be made pensioners of 
the British government, and might hasten the 
overthrow of that scandal to Christendom, the 
Irish Establishment. And why should not our 
religious freedom—our system of the absolute di- 
vorce between the State and the Church—our 
“ voluntary system ” in all its length and breadth, 
be established at Rome also’? The secular sove- 
reignty of the Pontiff is not, as I understand your 
sermon, essential as a point of faith in the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. You only argue that the 
Pope must be free, and that if he cannot be free 
without the possession of secular sovereignty he 
must be a sovereign. But you know by expe- 
rience that in a free country such as this is, all 
are free. Are not you and I both free, in all our 
functions as ministers of religion’ If we had 
the whole world for a diocese, what freedom 
could we ask for, more than we now have, oneof 
us in New York and the other in New Haven? 
How can the possession of secular sovereignty 
make his Holiness any more free than we are? 
Your care in the ecclesiastical government of 
your diocese is great; but would you be any 
better qualified for the exercise of your spiritual 
functions, and particularly would vou have any 
more freedom for the pastoral office, if all the du- 
ties of secular government in the city and in the 
State were resting upon you? It has been pro- 
posed by some of the people of your flock, to in- 
vite the Pope into this country. J would gladly 
see him here ; and willingly would I join in pay 
ing him the honor which he earned when he 
opened the flood-gates of revolution upon Italy 
and upon Europe. But if he comes, must he be 
“ sovereign” here in order to be a free pontiff; or 
will that liberty which suffices for you and me, 
and for all the rest of us in this couniry, be suffi- 
cient for him? And if that perfect liberty which 
exists in a Christian democratic republic with the 
Church entirely disjoined from the State would 
suffice for him here, why would not a democratic 
republic at Rome, upheld and guarded as one of 
the United States of Italy, give him a perfect 
liberty for the discharge of all his functions in 
his own church of St. Peter, and in his own pal- 
ace of the Vatican ? 

In such a communication as this, | would not 
say one word that shall seem disrespectful to the 
Church of Rome. You will not misunderstand 
me then when I ask you this question: If the 
Roman Catholic Church were as simply and com- 
pletely free, and as absolutely disjoined from the 
State in every country of the globe, as she is in 
these United States, would it not be better, I will 
not say for Christianity, but for the Church her- 
self? Would not the Church—l am speaking of 
what you understand by that word—have more of 
spiritual life, more of moral power over the des- 
tinies of humanity, more of her ancient simpli- 
city and purity, more of true dignity? Would 
she not enter upon a new stage of her progress, 
attracting to herself by new forces the homage of 
mankind? If you think as I have presumed that 
you think on this question, is it not your privilege 
and your duty, asan American citizen, and as a Ro- 
man Catholic bishop, to speak out fearlessly and 
with all the eloguence which God has given you, 
for the great cause of absolute and universal reli- 
gious liberty? May you not thus win for your 
Church new enlargement and deliverance, and 
for yourself a place forever in her grateful re- 
membrance? Is there not a whisper within you 
to persuade you—a voice that seems to warn you, 
“If thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall enlargement and deliverance arise 
from another place?’ “Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this ” 

Commending you to the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, | am, 

Respectfully, your fellow-citizen, 
Leonarp Bacon. 
New Haven, 30th Jan., 1849. 


BROOKLYN CITY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This Society held its eighth anniversary on 
Sabbath evening last, at the First Presbyterian 
Church -Rey. Dr. Cox’s. The Report presented 
by Rev. Mr. Storrs, the Corresponding Secretary, 
showed that during the year past, the work of 
ascertaining and supplying the wants of the city 
in respect to the Scriptures, has been steadily 
carried forward and nearly completed. A little 
more than $1100 has been expended for this ob- 
ject, leaving the treasury of the Society some $260 
in debt; and 1800 Bibles, and more than 2200 
Testaments—making a total of more than 4000 
volumes—have been distributed among those 
who had been destitute. It is intended still to 
prosecute the work, till every family in that City 
of Churches, and every room in its public insti- 
tutions, and every sailor upon its wharves, and 
every child, even, that can read within its limits, 
shall have received God’s Word. Some changes 
have recently been made in the Constitution and 
the relations of the Society, by which its Board 
of Managers is enlarged, and it becomes directly 
auxiliary to the American Bible Society, and not 
as heretofore to the Long Island Society ; and it 
is hoped that these changes may be found to be 
improvements, and to result in its increased effi- 
ciency and usefulness. 

Aiter the presentation of the Report, Rev. Dr. 
Cox preached a discourse appropriate to the occa- 
sion, founded on 2 Timothy, 3: 14—17. The Dr. 
established the obligation of distributing the Bible 
on every hand, from what it says of itself, and 
the revelations which it makes of its own origin 
and excellence, and of its inestimable importance 
to every soul. The Scriptures assert of them- 
selves, through Paul, that they are profitable (as 
he interpreted it) for these four things :—Enlight- 
enment, conviction, correction, and education in 
righteousness ; and that they alone can make 
men wise UNTO SALVATION. Our obligation to dis- 
tribute them, therefore, as philanthropists and as 
Christians, becomes too clear to be argued. In 
the progress of the discourse many striking and 
interesting thoughts were suggested, relating to 
the full inspiration of the Bible, to the authority 
and value of the Hebrew Scriptures, to the influ- 
ences of early instruction, &c., &. The Dr. 
mentioned the singular fact that until he was 
nineteen years old he had never owned a Bible, 
and that the first he ever had was given him by 
a distributer. It was overa borrowed Bible that 
he devoted himself to Christ. 

A large collection was taken up at the close of 
the exercises. 
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BROOKLYN CITY TRACT SOCIETY. 





The nineteenth anniversary of this Society 
was held on Monday evening, at Dr. Spencer's 
church, in Clinton street. 

RevgS. T. Spear, as Corresponding Secretary, 
presented a Report, from which it appeared that 
the Treasurer had received in the course of the 
year about $2,300, from the churches of the city, 
and from private contributions. This has gone 
to the purchase of tracts, and the support of three 
city missionaries, whose duty it is to superintend 
the distribution of tracts, &c., to visit the sick 
and dying who have no pastor, to preach as they 
have opportunity, and generally to give efficiency 
and impulse to the movements of the Society. 
During the past year a large number of visitors 
have been engaged in the circulation of tracts, 
and some 512,000 pag@s have been distributed by 
them. Full reports have not been received ffom 
the various districts of the city ; but from those 
which have been sent, it is found that quite a 
number have been converted to Christ through 
the agency of the Society, that backsliders have 
been reclaimed, that the intemperate have been 
reformed, the poor supplied with needful aid, 





children gathered into Sunday and public schools, 


and many a dark and crowded alley, and many a 
desolate room, and broken shanty, been bright- 
ened by the presence of Christian sympathy and 
kindness. 

After the Report, a brief but animated address 
was made by Rev. Mr. Stopford, of the Metho- 
dist Church, presenting forcibly the immortal 
duration and worth of the Soul as a motive for 
striving with increased energy for its rescue from 
sin, and its elevation to the likeness and the 
spirit of Christ. 

Rev. Dr. Parker, of Bifiladelphia, also address- 
ed the audience, urging with most pertinent and 
forcible considerations the duty of taking care 
of the poor and the ignorant and the wicked at 
our own doors, while we labor also for the good 
of those at a distance; and of endeavoring to 
benefit individvals, rather than of expending our 
sympathies and our aid for large masses. 

He showed by forcible illustrations, drawn 
from his own experience, the practicability and 
the feasibility of raising even the most degraded 
and wretched, to outward respectability and in- 
ward happiness and spiritual life ; and urged the 
necessity, in order to this, of the personal visita- 
tions of Christians to such, and their personal 
efforts for the amelioration of their condition. 
He denounced as false and dangerous the notion 
that churches should be built “for the poor,” 
and insisted that society, in respect to Christian 
privileges, should be divided geographically and 
not by classes, or as he expressed it “ perpen- 
dicularly, not horizontally.” 

Hiram Ketchum, Esq., of this city, followed Dr. 
Parker, and gave his testimony to the influence 


for good of such associations,“and to the great | 


general utility of the means which they used. 
The Church, in his judgment, should be aggres- 
sive in this direction; and when men will not 
come to the Gospel—and this is just the case 
with the poor and destitute of our cities—should 
carry the Gospel to them. When once its influ- 
ences, through the medium of the tracts, &c., has 
entered their minds and begun to work on them, 
they will come easily under the fuller power of 
its organized and permanent institutions. 

The spirit which prevailed at the meeting was 
a'good one, although the audienee was not very 
large. The Christians of Brooklyn are doing a 
great and good work in this Tract enterprise, and 
are planting influences on their society that shall 
survive themselves. We doubt not these tract- 
agents and visitors will find rewards for their 
labor and self-denial in this world—in poverty 
relieved, and vice reformed, and ignorance edu- 
cated. And we know, that if they labor with 
fidelity and in the spirit of Christ, no spots in 
their earthly history will be brighter to them in 
Heaven, than those which have been marked by 
these exertions. . 
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LITERARY FAME. 





Rev. Henry Giles is delivering before the 
“Mercantile Library Association” of this city a 
course of “ Lectures on Don Quixote” which is 
attended by a crowded and delighted audience. 
Humorous as is the subject, and sparkling with 
humor as is the mind of the Lecturer, these Lec- 
tures abound in just and noble sentiments and 
blend high moral instruction with the purest in- 
tellectual pleasure. The subject of the third lec- 
ture, suggested by “the Censorship of Don Quix- 
ote’s library” was “Literary Fame.” Mr. Giles 
distinguished fame from notoriety, from reputa- 
tion, and from popularity. His remarks on ‘the 
love of popularity would have been profitable to 
preachers as well as to authors. Popularity is 
agreeable when it comes, despicable when it is 
sought. It should be used only for the good of 
others. We should desire the ears of men only 
that we may instruct them, their hearts only that 
we may teach them wisdom. 

Neither was fame to be confounded with fight- 
ing. He would not say that the sword was never 
sacred. But fame has no affinity with that ghast- 
ly ambition that pants for glory. Tigers fight 
better than men, and bull-dogs fight better than 
tigers. 

Fame does not always come to him who seeks 
it; but to him who labors from great principles, 
for humanity, fortruth, forgoodness ;—often when 
least sought or expected. Perhaps a man can 
“vote himself a farm” in Illinois, but he can’t 
vote himself a plot on Parnassus. 

Mr. Giles then proceeded to estimate the real 
worth of fame: he showed that it was valueless 
in comparison with affection, with integrity, with 
goodness. This he illustrated strikingly and pa- 
thetically by a reference to Gibbon, who with a 
fame that filled all Europe, a fame that came to 
him early, and that found him in the midst of ad- 
mirers and of wealth, yet described the emptiness 
of his condition in these three words, “ I am 
alone.” 

The lecture concluded with an eloquent pane- 
gyric upon goodness, as the only worthy aim of 
the human soul ; goodness which alone can sat- 
isfy, and which shail endure with the durability 
of God, eternal in the world, eternal in the hea- 
vens. 
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CORRECTION---THE FRENCH “ MEMOIR.” 


Messrs. Eprrors:—You may perhaps think 
proper to inform your readers, that the author of 
the Memoir of the Consistory of Paris, which 
you have referred to in The Independent of the 
18th inst., is not, as you therein state, Monsieur 
Athanase Coguerel, who is a Socinian clergyman ; 
but, unfortunately, it is the Rev. Mr. Grandpierve, 
an Evangelical pastor, a gentleman who has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
college of Princeton, and is one of the leading 
men in the orthodox party of the Nationalchurch. 
I may add, that this Memoir received, shortly after 
its appearance, a well-merited refutation in the 
“ Reformation au 19 me Siécle,” a newspaper of 
mueh ability, edited in Geneva, by the Rev. Dr. 
Scherer. 

With much respect, yours, 
J. Astié, Minister de Ste. Evangile. 


We thank Mr. Asti¢ for his correction. The name 
of the author of the Memoir is not given, and we im- 
puted it to Mr. Coquerel, because his name stands at 
the head of the Commission. We agree with Mr. 
A., that the fact that Mr. Grandpierre is the author only 
makes the matter worse. How lamentable, to see so 
excellent a man upholding a system which binds him 
in ecclesiastical fellowship with Socinians and Ration- 
alists, and which contributes to the spread of their 
errors, far more than of the tenets of the Orthodox 
party, who are a minority. in the National Church, 
Such are the fruits of the union of Church and State. 


BROOKLYN CHURCHES. 





About five or six months ago, two or three church- 
members in Brooklyn became much impressed with a 
sense of their great need of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit for themselves. Their own souls were lean and 
famishing, and they had become sensible of it, and 
they felt that they could not live so. Some incident 
brought them to be acquainted with each other's state 
of mind, and they agreed to meet together, twice a 
week, to pray for the Holy Spirit to come and bless 
them. Of course, their prayers were not in vain; but 
very soon their hearts were filled with divine love, 
which gave an unction to their conversation, and 
caused even their faces to shine with a pure luster. 
From time to time, others were invited to meet with 
them for prayer, and the heavenly flame spread more 
widely. Presently it became evident that something 
had affected the hearts of some of the pastors, so that 
their lips seemed to be touched with a coal from off 
the altar; and the word of life which they preached 
assumed unwonted power. Then in different congre- 
gations there were cases springing up of deep awaken- 
ing and pungent convictions of sin. Ere long it was 
reported of one and another and ancther that they 
were praising God for converting grace and pardoning 


mercy. e 

The work has been quite powerful for several weeks 
in Rey. Mr. Spear’s Presbyterian church, and conver- 
sions are already quite numerous. In Rev. Mr. 
Beecher’s, the feeling has hardly been diverted, and in 
some respects has even been deepened by the burning 
of their house of worship. Multitudes crowd to his 
preaching, and conversions take place almost daily. 
The Church of the Pilgrims, where he preached last 
Sabbath evening, was densely crowded in all its huge 
extent, and a deep solemnity rested upon all, while he 
discussed the fallacy and wickedness vf the sinner’s 





excuses for not embracing salvation while it is wigh 
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In Rev. Mr. Sprague’s eongregation, and several 
others, there is a very interesting state of things. 

We learn, verbally, that there are signs of revival 
in many of the charches on the east end of Long 
Island. On Shelter Island there is said to be quite a 
powerful revival, under the preaching of Rev. Daniel 
M. Lord, late pastor of the Mariners’ Church in Bos- 


mense increase of accommodation aid speed, and 
the extension of sub post-offices to almost every 
hamlet, every additional letter now brought into 
the British Post-office yields a net profit of .625¢., 
or nearly two-thirds of the penny postage. 
Gentlemen of Congress! why may not the 
people of the United States be permitted to enjoy 





ton. We hope for further particulars at @ proper 
time. 

Harrrorp Brancn Tract Society.—This very 
effective auxiliary held its 33rd annual meeting on 
the 3rd of January. Hon. W. W. Ellsworth presided, 
and the meeting was addressed by Rev. Mr. Savage, 
and the Secretaries of the parent Society. The 
amount contributed to the American Society in the 
year, was $2,364; received from sales at the Deposi- 
tory, $1,143 ; total receipts, $3,855. Tracts and books 
disposed of in 1848, 38,521; whole number since the 
formation of the Society, 2,266,057. Three colpor- 
teurs have been supported by the ladies of Hartford 
the past year; another by a gentleman, and one by a 
class of thirteen gentlemen. Mr. Savage, in his 
speech, illustrated the usefulness of the early 
labors of the Society, by stating that he found “ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter” in the possession of a deacon 
in the eastern part of the State, with the imprint of 
the Hartford Tract Society, issued as early as 1812, 
which had been the means of his conversion. 


— ++ 


CHEAP POSTAGE, 





The Washington correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce, Jan. 27, says, “It is the general 
opinion that the House cannot be brought to act 
upon the subject of postage at the present ses- 
sion.” 

The country will regret such a conclusion, and 
our statesmen will commit a great blunder if 
they yield to it. We think the difficulty might 
be overcome, if some one man of standing and 
ability would take the trouble to look at the sub- 
ject with sufficient attention to understand it in 
its simplicity, without thrusting in any precon- 
ceived crotchets of his own, until he has fairly 
mastered the theory of Cueap Postrace. 

The first thing to be done is to separate things 
that are distinct, and then to settle the first prin- 
ciples before proceeding to arrange the details. 


|The most general division regards the rates of 


postage, and the management of mails. Keep 
them distinct. The point on which the whole 
system hinges is the postage on letters. Settle 
that before you take up anything else. It is un- 
just that letters should be taxed for any other ob- 
ject whatever—either for maintaining long and 
unproductive mail-routes, for carrying franked 
documents, or to pay fof reduced rates on news- 
papers and pamphlets. Fix that. Then it has 
been settled by the experiment in Great Britain, 
that two cents for a half-ounce letter is a fair 
rate of postage under ordinary circumstances. 
No man can doubt this, especially with the fact 
that our whole system, spread over this vast sur- 
face, with sixteen thousand post-offices, costs less 
than the British post-office. No man would think 
of gainsaying this conclusion, any more than of 
denying the multiplication table, unless he was 
still clinging to the idea of making letter-postage 
pay the expense of something else. Now let 
that be settled. You make no progress, you 
bring nothing to pass in an orderly manner, until 
you settle this point; then all will be plain sail- 
ing to the end. 

Now you will be ready to take up the subject 
of newspaper postage. If you find it needs im- 
proving, alter it; if not, let it alone. The Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General says newspaper postage 
has never yet yielded enough to pay its cost. 
you are to continue to carry newspapers ata loss, 
to what fund shall that loss be charged! Settle 
that, but do not make it a tax upon letters. It 
is a fair inquiry, whether newspaper postage 
cannot be simplified and even reduced, in such a 
way as to increase the amount, and thus make it 
remunerative. We think it can be done—not by 
shutting out papers, but by encouraging a much 
greater use of the mail for newspapers. This 
shows the stupidity of cutting off the occasional 
newspapers. And it is no part of the proper 
business of Congress to interpose obstacles to 
the diffusion of intelligence, by the imposition 
of a tax upon those who take newspapers from 
a distance. Let every man have his intelligence 
from just that source and through just that chan- 
nel which he chooses. The means of making 
newspaper postage remunerative must be cheap- 
ness, uniformity, simplicity, and efficiency. Offe 
cent on all newspapers is the most just and the 
most productive rate. If you think it right to 
carry newspapers for nothing, either within the 
country, or within a thirty miles’ circuit, or 
within a State, or everywhere, do so; but take 
care to determine who is to pay the cost, and don’t 
charge it upon letters. 

There are thirty millions of newspapers print- 
ed yearly in Boston,and seventy millions in New 
York. If one-half of these could be sent by 


| mail at a cent a-piece, it would produce half a 


million of dollars. Most assuredly, a very large 
share of the postage actually accruing on news- 
papers never reaches the treasury. It will not 
do to compel publishers to pre-pay postage on 
newspapers, nor to deprive regular subscribers of 
the convenience of paying by the quarter. But 
they may be compelled togreasonable measures 
to save the department* from loss, by charging 
double postage on all regular papers not prepaid 
quarterly by subscribers, and on ali irregular or 
occasional papers not prepaid at the place of 
mailing. This will be accomplished by allowing 
a two-cént letter-stamp to be cut in halves for 
newspapers, and also by providing stamped 
bands at one cent, to be used in mailing news- 
papers. 
at one cent, in small quantities, and by thou- 
sands for $5 per 1000, many publishers would be 
induced to prepay all their papers, and there 
would be an immense use of occasional news- 
papers, for electioneering, advertising, and other 
purposes, all prepaid and productive of revenue, 
with a great reduction of expense and diminution 
of friction to the department. 

Then you come tothe pamphlets. It does not 
follow that, because the public require the car- 
riage of newspapers under cost. therefore pamph- 
lets must be carried under cost. The people of 
this country have a passion for newspapers, and 
therefore Congress is gratifying a universal appe- 
tite in giving facilities for newspapers—for which 
the whole people may be justly taxed, by charg- 
ing the cost, if need be, upon the public treasury. 
Yet we think the postage on pamphlets may be 
reduced, if publishers and senders will therefore 
submit to a universal rule of prepayment. In 
that case, we would have pamphlets weighing 
not over two ounces carried for one cent—using 
the newspaper stamped bands, or the cut letter 
stamp—and one cent for each additional two 
ounces—always prepaid, or not forwarded. Set- 
tle it somehow or other. 

Having fixed the postage of each class of 
subjects by itself, not allowing either question 
to embarrass the other, you now come to the 
other branch of the subject, the management of 
the mails, including the mailing, speed, free-de- 
livery, accounts and returns, stamps, railroad 
contracts, &c. Keep them all quite distinct from 
the questions about the rate of postage. 

The question of abolishing the Franking Priv 
lege will lose much of its perplexity and all its 
importance, as soon as the Letter postage is pro- 
perly fixed. With postage two cenrs, and uni- 
versal prepayment, we will Jet members of Con- 
gress adjust the question of Franking just to suit 
themselves. When the people have got what 
they want, this comparatively insignificant ques- 
tion will no longer stand in the way of the de- 
sired reform. 

It is further to be remembered, that when once 
you have adopted the principle of Cheap Post- 
age, you have changed the temper and policy of 
the department, and made its interest wholly iden- 
tical’ with the public convenience. The sole 
object and interest of the department will then 
be to increase the number of letters, papers, and 

phlets, because the profits will increase in 
proportion to the numbers. When Cheap Post- 
age Was first introduced in Great Britain, ninety- 
three millions of letters were added to the cireu- 
lation, yielding one penny each, while the 
additional expense of the department did not 
average one-fifth of a farthing. With the im- 
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If these stamped bands should be sold | 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Jan. 29, 1849. 

Park-street Installation — Lowll-street’ Church — 

Union Meeting of Unitariuns—Bulfinch-street 

Church—Cal:fornians—Murder will out. 

PARK-STREET INSTALLATION. 

Messrs. Eprvors :—The installation of Rev. A 
L. Srone took place, agreeably to appointment, 
on Thursday of last week. The council, com- 
posed of* the Congregational churches in Boston 
and the Congregational church in Chelsea, con- 
vened at 3 o'clock, p. M., and was organized by 
the appointment of Rev. G. W. Blagden, as mod- 
erator, and Rev. I. P. Langworthy, scribe. The 
examination of the candidate was conducted in a 
thorough and systematic manner, and sustained 
by the pastor elect with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to the council. He was asked, as 
usual, if he had any document to present, con- 
taining a summary of his views of Christian 
doctrine. He replied that he had written nothing 
for the purpose, but had met with an article he 
would read, as expressive of his faith. This 
article was the beautiful and condensed summary 
of the Orthodox, as distinguished from the Uni- 
tarian belief, contained¥in the leading editorial of 
The Independent, of Jawuary 11. The public 
services of the installation, in the evening, were 
well attended, and sustained with unusual inter- 
est. The sermon was preached by Rey. M: 
Kirk, from Matt. 3211; “The Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire.” 
glowing presentation of the doctrine of the Spirit's 
agency, in which the speaker took occasion to 
allude to the absurJity of the Baptist claim, that 
the word “ baptize” means “ immerse”—for what 
can be more incongruous than the expression 
immerse in the Holy Ghost ?—~ whereas, if the word 
be understood to signify “ purify,” the expression 
acquires justness and force. The charge was 
given by Rev. N. Adams, D.1)., and was charac- 
terized by the guiet and beautiful style, the 
home-bred and striking illustrations, as well as 
the simple evangelical earnestness for which that 
gentleman is so remarkable. It was short, em- 
bracing but a single topic, that of preaching 
Christ and him crucified ; it was hopeful, repre- 
senting the state of our churches as somewhat 
like that of the Arctic regions at the approach of 
Spring; it was also encouraging to the young 
pastor, while reminding him how conspicuous 





It was a forcible and 


was his pulpit, and how distinguished the men 
he succeeded. A merited tribute was paid fo the 
wisdom and faithfulness of his immediate preve 
cessor, Rev. Silas Aiken. The fellowshigfo! the 
churches was happily and heartily expre 
Rev. Mr. Langworthy ; and the people were ad 
dressed by Rev. Mr. Rogers, who spoke 0! the 
occasion as the gathering of a Christian!) 
and characterized the various members @ 11, ) 
ginning with “the Old South, the ancfen' an 
the faithful,” and ending with “ Low@l-sireet 
the youngest and unbaptized.” 


















LOWELL-STREET CHURCH. 
Letters missive were sent to this chuggh by the 
Park-street Church, under the impresgidn that 








jg | Would have been organized by the/Council « 


the preceding day. The Council, however, ha 
spent so much time in discussing/ the subjec 
connected as it was with the greaf question « 
“Chapel Enterprises,” that they haf only time i 
come to the result, to grant the fequest of the 
Lowell-street brethren, while they were compelle: 
to postpone the public services connected with 
the organization of the Church, until Thursday 
of this week. 
UNION MEETING OF UNITARIANS. 

Very considerable interest is taken in the series 
of conference meetings which the Unitarians are 
now holding. Christians of other denominations 
regard them with pleasure and hope. Some of 
our pastors have made them the theme of dit 
course in the pulpit; and they were repeatedly 
alluded to by the speakers at the late Park-street 
installation, as cheering indications in rggard te 
the state of the public mind, and especially af 
those ancient churches. It is not to be supposed 
| that immediate and very marked results will fol- 
‘low; still it is an omen of good, and of great 
| good with respect to the future, that so many of 
| the leading ministers and laymen of this denomi- 
nation are meeting for prayer and conference in 








regard to the interests of spiritual religion. Let 
}us remember that they are Congregationalists 
still, free to embrace again, as they were to ieject, 
jthe faith of our fathers. If our church polity 


|does not fence error out, neither does it fende 
| error in; and if God in his providence should 
| lead these churches to embrace again the faith 
|in which they were baptized, our argument from 
| the actual workings of Congregationalism will ba 
| complete ; for we shall be able to show from his 
| tory, that when error enters, it provides for the 
| emergency most kindly and eflectually, and whew 
| it is renounced, effects a re-union in the simples 
|and most natural manner. And what more ca) 
\the mere polity of the ehurch do than this 

Heresy cannot be kept out of the chureh by mer 


authority ; votes will not do it: denunciation 
and excommunications will not do it. God ha 
appointed other means than ‘ese, and to thes¢ 
other and better means Congregationalism leaves 
it. God grant that, as our system has been sul 


jected to trial during the religious declension of 
the last century and the defection of the present, 


so it may receive new illustration from the rev 
val of religion, and a thorough recovery to th 
faith of what was once lost to it. Controvers 
and the bitterness it engenders has passed by 
let religion, pure and undefiled, be revived on o1 


side and theirs, and union may succeed to separ 
tion, and healing to wounds, 


BULFINCH-STREET CHURCH. 

Another of the above-mentioned meetings wa4 
held in the Bulfinch-street Church, last evening, 
and it was sustained in a spirit similar to that 
which pervaded the last, and with undiminished 
numbers and interest. Rev. Mr. Lothrop, 
Brattle-square Church, presided, and opened the 
meeting with an appropriate prayer. The « 
dresses of the evening were all designed | 
impress the thought embodied in one of the: 
resolutions, that spiritual interests a real and sv- 
preme. Mr. Lothrop remarked upon the well- 
known benevolence of our city, but said that it 
had been manifested rather in the supply of the 
material than the spiritual wants of men; and 
yet it could not be denied that there would be 
fewer of the former to be supplied, were the lat- 
ter better provided for. Alluding also to the late 
political contest, he addressed the men who hail 
so freely given their money, time, and everything 
to secure the success of their favorite candidate; 
and asked them if they had ever made as mucle 
effort to save a man’s soul as to secure his vote t 
Had they done as much to influence men in rela¢ 
tion to their spiritual as to their political con- 
cerns? He feared not; and yet ten minutes 
hence, it might be a matter of no moment to « 
man, who is to preside over the government o! 
his country, while it would be a matter of ever- 
lasting moment who shal! rule in his own heart! 
Rev. Mr. Osgood, of Providence, referred to the 
present and absorbing pursuit of material good 
and suggested whether Boston, at first the Gene- 
va of this Western World, and then by its learn- 
ing and refinement its Athens, might not be in 
danger of becoming its Corinth. Having spoken 
thus, to some length, of the danger resulting 
from the pursuit of material good, he turned to 
the other or spiritual side, which he said might 
be summed up in a single word—Christ. Dark 
as the days were, spiritually, with Him for our 
leader, we need not despair. Mr. Spooner, 
the next speaker, dwelt upon the question— 
What shall it profit a man if he gam the whole 
aworld and lose his own soul? He said that ther¢ 
might be many in that house who would charg 
him with inconsistency in speaking in this 
strain, for they might say that he had ofter 
talked with them, and upon every subject, but 
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Editors’ Table. 


4 Memoir or rx Lire or Jawes Mitxon, D. D.. 
late Rector of St. George’s Charch, New York : 
.D., Rector of 


We have already announced the appearance of 
this elegant and instructive Memoir. In our own 
impressions of Dr. Milnor, gentleness, grace, and 
dignity were most happily blended both in his 
personal appearance and in his character, consti- 
tuting the complete Christian gentleman ; and we 
are gratified at having these impressions revived 
By the pencil of the artist and the pen of the bio- 
grapher. Dr. Stone has executed his task with 
good taste and judgment. He comprehended the 
character of his subject and has reproduced it ap- 
parently without exaggeration; in fact his aim 
has been throughout to present Dr. Milnor in his 
own words and acts. 

In the language of the preface the volume con- 
tains “virtually two Memoirs: one of Mr. Mil- 
nor as a man of the world, and another of Dr. 
Milnor as a Christian man,” and the former “ is 
important to a just appreciation of the latter.” 
There is more of incident in the first part of the 
work than we should have looked for in the life 
of one who was known to us only as the quiet 
student, and the meek Christian pastor. He was 
of Quaker parentage, and attended the places of 
public worship connected with the Society of 
Friends, until he fell under the perverse and 
blinding influence of an affection for a lady of an 
Episcopal family, with whom he “accomplished 
his marriage, with the assistance of a hireling 
minister ;” he likewise “in his dress and address, 
deviated from that plainness and moderation con- 
sistent with a religious profession” among the 
Quakers, for which grave offences he was duly 
admonished, and giving no evidence of contrition, 
was publicly “read out” of meeting. 

Mr. Milnor was for several years a lawyer in 
successful practice, in Philadelphia; and, in 1810, 
was elected to Congress as a representative from 


respectable standing and acquired an extensive 
personal influence. While in this relation he 
was challenged by Mr. Clay, then in the impetu- 
ousness of youth, for an imputed offence against 
nis honor; but Mr. Milnor had sufficient princi- 
ple and moral courage to refuse the challenge, 
and the difficulty was amicably adjusted. 

During his public life, his mind became more 
deeply impressed than ever with religious truth, 
and by a remarkable series of influences, in which 
the hand of God is ever conspicuous, he was led 
at length to embrace practically the evangelical! 
system, to unite with the church of Christ, and 
though upwards of forty years of age, to change 
his profession and to enter the Christian ministry. 
The greater part of the volume before us is occu- 
pied with the life of Dr. Milnor from this period ; 
and his position on various questions which agi- 
tated the Episcopal Church during his ministry, 
gives to this section of his biography a perma- 
nent historical interest. 

We commend it to the perusal of those both in 
and out of that Church, who would understand 
the distinction sometimes drawn in the Ox- 
ford Tract controversy, between Christianity an¢ 
Churchanity. The devotional and catholic spirit 
pervading the letters and the diary of Dr. Milnor. 
throws a charm over the volume which no eulogy 
from the pen of another, however merited, could 
possibly have imparted. We love to commune 
with such a man when we are thus introduced 
into the secret chambers of his soul. His Me- 
moir must be highly useful, not only in the 
Church of which he was so brighi an ornament. 
but among those who have little opportunity of 
knowing how much of sterling excellence that 
Church contains. 

Thus much for the Memoir itself. But there 
is another point to be considered—that is, the 
propriety of such a volume being issued by the 
American Tract Society. Do works of this cha- 
racter fail properly within the scope of that So- 
ciety—the design for which it was instituted ? 
Notwithstanding the catholicity of Dr. Milnor 
and Dr. Stone, it was to be expected that this 
memoir would have a decided leaning toward 
Episcopacy. On pp. 100, 101, we find the follow- 
ing passage; 

“Immediately after his New-Year's Reflections. 
he proceeds, through several pages of his Diary, 
to discuss a topic which had evidently been for 
some time occupying his mind—the propriety of 
forms of prayer in the public devotions of Chris- 
tians. This question, he says, was long a per- 
plexing one to his mind. But it had ceased to be 
80, from first doubting the claims of his former 
associates, the Friends, to immediate inspiration 
in the duty of public prayer; and from next ob- 
serving that his later associates, the Presbyterians 
and others, although they had no established writ- 
ten forms, yet proceeded from Sunday to Sunday 
in the use of nearly the same words in their de- 
votional exercises. Reasoning on from these 
doubts and observations, he comes out to these 
conclusions : first, that in public worship written 
prayers are proper; second, that if proper, and 
therefore used, they ought to be established by 
ecclesiastical authority; and third, that if they 
were thus established, no better can be expected 
than those already furnished in the Common 
Prayer of the English and American Episcopal 
Church: all these conclusions being subject to 
the condition, that in private worship the individ- 
ual may adapt his supplications to the circum- 
stances of the moment, using either prepared 
forms or the pious and feeling effusions of his 
own mind. e whole disquisition is interesting, 
but too long for insertion. It is enough to say of 
it, that although he had been but a few months 
a worshiper in the Episcopal Church, yet it 
shows him to have been no unreflecting observer 
of her forms; and that he had already become, 
in one point, a sound Episcopalian, if not an ex- 
perienced Christian.” 

We should have no objection to this, if the 
work did not appear under the auspices of a So- 
ciety which is properly wadenominational, and 
whose publications naturally circulate among all 
denominations of Christians. But when we call 
to mind that this Society a few years since sup- 
pressed the facts of history-—not the mere opin- 
zons of an historian, but the authentic racts of 
history—-to avoid giving offence to Baptists and 
Episcopalians, we can scarce repress our indig- 
nation at finding in one of its volumes an argu- 
ment for a peculiarity of a single denomination, 
presented so as to have all its force, without the 
least hint of the considerations on the opposite 
side. SHape or THE Synon’s Commirrer, where 
art thou? With all thy horror of mutilations, 
wilt thou not cry out for an expurgated edition ? 

We regret, also, to fee] obliged in this connection 
to animadvert upon the course of the Tract So- 
ciety inintroducing this and other works to public 
notice. Long before the Memoir of Dr Milnor 
appeared, it was heralded through the Press as a 
work of uncommon interest, to be issued in ele- 
gant style, as an appropriate New-Year’s gift, &c. 
&c. Now this systematic puffing of its own 
publications is beneath the dignity of an insti- 
tution sustained by Christian benevolence for 
charitable purposes. ,It excites the ire of book- 
sellers, and it leads sober men to inquire whether 
an institution, which is so ready to resort to all 
the arts of “the trade,” and to enter into compe- 
tition with them in the style of its publications, 
should not be left to sustain itself. When we 
take up an article in a newspaper with a flaming 
caption, “Cuoiera” or “ Carrrornia,” and after 
reading a few lines find that it isa mere puff of 
the Tract Society, we throw it aside with some- 
thing of the disgust with which we turn from a 
similar advertisement of “ Townsend's Sarsapa- 
rilla,” or “ Mrs. Jervis’s Cold Candy.” We say 
these things in sorrow, yet in kindness. 


Tue Sacrep Mountains. By J. T. Headley.. New 
York: Baker & Scribner, 36 Park Row, and 145 
Nassau street. 

Tife engravings which illustrate this book of 
Mr. Headley’s—eleven in number—are very good. 
Its literary execution is various in its merit. 

There certainly are passages in it of much beau- 
ty and force; passages that have ciearly been 
written under a strong inward impulse of feeling 
and thought—an impulse pressing for utterance, 
and by its own strength securing an utterance 
vivid and powerful. These passages, which gush 
from the full mind, are what give to the book its 

value. They cannot be copied. Mr. Headley himself 




















with emotion, as the cloud sometimes is with light. 
(tis a radiance withinthem. Feeling and thought. 
Wreaking themselves upon expression, make then 
instinet with life. 

But these passages are not very numerous. W. 

could mention a half dozen, perhaps, in the book 
and for the rest of it we would not give mucli. 
It is designed, Mr. H. says, to render familiar an 
life-like the scenes of the Bible. But this is on 
of the last things it will do, or that Mr. Headley. 
with his peculiar modes of thinking and of wri- 
ing, should attempt to do. His style has no 
flexibility, simplicity, facility enough, to fit it foi 
the description of localities or scenes. It is tov 
stiff and stately; too rhetorical. It rarely leaves 
upon the mind a clear and definite remembrance 
of the object presented. Some prominent fea- 
tures he may seize strongly in his pictures; but 
the delicate lines, the shifting expressions, are en- 
tirely lost. What he will do by this book, if he 
does anything, will be or has been to associate 
thoughts of an unusual loftiness and splendor, of 
a visible and celestial glory, with the mountains 
of which he speaks, and thus to bring them before 
the mind with associations entirely diverse from 
any which are connected with others. To some 
extent we should think he must succeed in this ; 
and so far forth he has done a good work. 
The worst passages in the book are those in 
which he imitates himself in his best moods, 
those in which he tries to write out of a calm 
mind, and with an emotive nature not excited at 
all, as he has written elsewhere with a throbbing 
pulse and a thoroughly awakened intellect, and a 
thought mastering the mind and shaping its own 
expression. He does this altogether too much ; and 
seems never to understand that muscular action 
is not life, or that a dazzling spangle is not worth 
just as much as a lustrous jewel from the labora- 
tory of nature. 





Dairy Breap:—A CaLenpak FOR READING 
THROUGH THE WorD or Gop IN a YEAR. By 
Rey. Robert Murray M’Cheyne. 
Mr. Robert Carter, 285 Broadway, has pub- 
lished such a manual in 8 pages, 8vo. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement are, 
1, That the whole Bible will be read through 
in an orderly manner once in a year, and the New 
Testament and Psalms twice. 
2. By adopting a uniform system, whole con- 
gregations and even communities will be united 
in contemplating the same portions of scripture 
at the same time, thus strengthening the bonds 
of Christian unity. 
3. Parents and Pastors will know in what part 
of the pasture their flocks are feeding, and can 
give instruction accordingly. 
We are so well pleased with the plan that we 
propose to give our readers monthly the oppor- 
tunity to join the general company of those who 
are thus united. For this purpose we begin with 
the month of February. 

EXPLANATION. 
The plan contemplates two courses of yeading—one i: 
he family, embracing a chapter, morning and evening 
aud the other in private. The family portions begin th: 
ear with Genesis and Matthew; the private portion: 
begin with Ezra and Acts. The middle column contain 
he day of the month ; the first two columns the vhapter 
o be read in the family, aud the last two the portions foi 
private reading. 
ARKANGEMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


FAMILY. d. of mo. SECRET. 

renesis 3350 «Mark 4 1 Esth. ¥,10 Romans - 
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PEN-READINGS.----No, IIT. 





6, Tue Ecrectic Macaztye or Foreten Lirs- 
nature. W. H. Bidwell, Editor and Proprietor, 
120 Nassau-street. January, 1849. 144 pp., oc- 
tavo. Published monthly, at $5 a year, in advance. 
This number is enriched with a very attractive 
engraving of “A Literary Party at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's,” representing at one view Johnson 
and Boswell, Burke, Paoli, Dr. Burney, Watson, 
and Goldsmith sitting at the table, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at the head, and all grouped as if lis- 
tening to the discourse of Johnson. One wishes 
he could hear what the Doctor is talking about. 
The first article is a severe scrutiny of Lord 
John Russell's Literary Character, from the West- 
minster Review: The writer quotes upon the no- 
ble Lord the maxim of Martial—Non seribit cu- 
jus carmina nemo legit—*He whose works no- 
body reads, is no author ;” Steele’s apothegm— 
“When dullness is lodged in a person of quick 
animal life, it generally exerts itself in poetry ;” 
and the advice of an old college tutor—“ Read 
over your compositions, and wherever you meet 
with a passage which you think is particularly 
fine, strike it out.” And he thinks the Premier 
has been more guided by Aristotle's recipe—* The 
greatest thing of all isto be powerful in meta- 
phor;” for the noble author is in this respéct 
“strong as Samson, to his own undoing ;” for he 
“ seems to labor under a continued indigestion of 
metaphor,” with no originality of thought, no 
vigorous reasoning, no evidence even of industri- 
ous research. It is not unlikely that political 
party spirit has more share than it ought to have 
in making up the judgment of the reviewer. 

“ The History of the Hugonots,” is from the 
English Review. It commends highly the “ His- 
tory of the Popes in the 16th Century,” by Ranke, 
and hopes we may soon have the continuation of 
it, through the reign of Henry 1V to the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The reviewer 
thinks the reason of the overthrow of the Hugo- 
nots was the want of genuine religion among the 
leaders. The Admiral Coligny was a man of the 
highest religion, combining the character of sol- 
lier and reformer, and never was drawn into the 
excesses of the court. He raised the character 
of the army above the level of a horde of barba- 
rians, and endeavored to procure for France a 
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nier: the first is appointed to the command of the 
army of the Alps, seventy thousand thorough 
soldiers ; the latter created chief of the reguiat 
troops of this ee thousand, 
at least—and of the National Guards and Garde 
Mobile—a hundred and sixty thousand together.” 

We wish there might be something like a con- 
cert of plans between Messrs. Scott, Littell, and 
Bidwell, so as to increase the aggregate value of 
their reprints of foreign magazines. Scott & Co. 
republish the four principal Quarterly Reviews 
and Blackwood entire. Both Bidwell and Littell, 
one publishing monthly and the other weekly, 
commonly take the great articles of their respec- 
tive magazines from one or the other of the same 
works that are given in Scott's Republication; 
and not unfrequently both give the same article. 
Now, we would have the Monthly made up from 
other periodicals—of which there are plenty—in 
Great Britain, and the Weekly made up from the 
same and from the able weekly papers of London. 
The reason is this :-—A great part of the two te four 
thousand copiescirculated bythese republishers are 
taken by reading-rooms, clubs, and libraries. By 
the present system subscribers pay for the same 
matter two or three times over, and then do not 
get so much for their money as they would on 
the other plan ; while the several publishers are 
placed in the attitude and liable to the ill-feelings 
and actual embarrassments of rivalry, instead of 
occupying each the sphere he can most appropri- 
ately fill, in peace. 

8. THe Montuty Law Reporter. New Series, 
Vol. I, No.9. Edited by Stephen H. Phillips, 
and published by Little & Brown, Boston. 48 py., 
octavo. Price, $3 per annum. 

The present Editor is a young lawyer of ac- 
complished education and much promise in Bos- 
ton, son of Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, 
the recognized leader of the Free-Soil movement 
in Massachusetts. The number before us has an 
apology from the Editor, for the lack of personal 
attention to the work for several months past, on 
the ground of protracted illness. We are happy 
to see that he is able to resume his duties with the 
present number. 

The leading article is an essay on “ The Post- 
Office Monopoly,” arguing with much force against 
the exclusive right of Congress in this matter. The 
omission of the word “exclusive” in the Constitu- 
tion is an argument which derives additional 
strength from a fact not alluded to in the article 
before us, that the old Articles of Confederation 
made the power of Congress exclusive by express 
terms, which are left out of the Constitution. 
The power to establish post-offices stands in this 
respect on the same ground with the power to 
maintain a navy and an army, and to collect im- 
post duties; all of which require express words 
of prohibition to rénder the same things unlawiul 
for the States. It is shown that the idea of ex- 
clusive power arose out of the design of making 
the post-office a source of revenue. [n 1790, the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Osgood, suggested to 
President Washington that in order to secure th 
revenue, it was necessary to extend the prohibi 
tion against receiving and carrying letters to al 
persons whatever, whether they carry “with 01 
without reward.” The question whether a mo- 
nopoly of postage is granted by the Constitution 
is thoroughly examined. In the 42] number oi 
The Federalist, no claim is made of monopoly ; it 
is only argued that “the power of establishing 
post-roads must be a harmless power, and may 
perhaps, by judicious management, become pro- 
luctive of great public convenience ; for that no- 
thing which tends to facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the States can be deemed unworthy of the 
public care.” That is the word, the spirit of the 
Constitution, the proper genius of our confedera- 
ted republic—‘‘70 FACILITATE THE INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN THE States.’ Hold Congress to that. 
The post-office monopoly is a branch of the sove- 
reign’s prerogative in the monarchies of the old 
world; because he exercises the right of raising 
the revenue, and the right of controlling or sup- 
pressing correspondence. Our government pos- 
sesses neither right, and therefore possesses no 
monopoly. “The famous definition of “ mailable 
matter,” devised by Postmaster General Wicklifle, 
is ludicrously shown up by referring to the Eng- 
lish practice of sending samples of calico and 
cloths by mail, and by the inquiry whether 
“mailable matter” transmitted by Telegraph 
comes within the prohibition of the Law of °45! 
“If the people wish for cheap postage, let them 
have it. If they wish to have their letters trans- 
ported for less than it really costs, let the defi- 
ciency be er out of the general treasury. If 
Congress think it an object to establish a free 
mail, even to the most deserted posts in Oregon, 
why have they not quite as much right to do so 
as to establish a light-house, or to build a fort, or 
to carry free the letters of Presidents’ widows 
and the soldiers in Mexico? This would rest up- 
on the principle set forth in The Federalist, that 
the post-office establishment should accommodate 
the people of the United States. Then why 
should not the people of the United States pay 
for it, or at least make up the excess of expend- 
iture? But the idea of monopoly, the idea that 
the post-office must pay for itself, that the de- 
partment is a unit, that its receipts must be equal 
to every charge that can be put upon it, as for 
transporting free and dead letters, and the extra- 
ordinary expenses in the unsettled parts of the 
country, and that to secure this the competition 
arising from private enterprise should be destroy- 
ed—this idea, though generally prevalent, seems 
wholly incorrect. If the government provides 
satisfactorily for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic, an opposition could not be sustained. If it 
does not, the people ought to have the benefit of 
an opposition. It is, after all, a clear principle of 
constitutional law, as well as of popular feeling, 
that the post-office is made for the public, and not 
the public for the post-office.” 

Among the “ Recent American Decisions,” is 
one of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, that an action for deceit practised in the ex- 
change of horses on the Lord’s day cannot be 
maintained. Judge Wilde said the transaction was 
a direct violation of the law; and where the par- 
ties are in part delictu, the court will not interfere 
to assist either of them; and that no action will 


nodified by any outward agencies—its analogies 
we only with the inward character of the peop'e. 
The connection between sound and numbers is 
n extraordinary fact—that the simple instincts. 
f a musical ear and the closest calculations of a 
aathematical head accord in their results—that 
he paths which led Kepler to the profoundest ab- 
tractions the human mind is capable of, started 
‘rom the sweet portals of musical sound. The 
‘nstinct of time—a sort of conscience which no 
other art possesses in a great degree—and the 
permanence of the memory of tunes; the power 
of music to give pleasure which we cannot reason 
upon, to charm without enlightening, to refine the 
sensibilities without the power to express a single 
corrupting thought, except when joined to lan- 
guage; the extent of the power of music over 
minds of every possible structure—Alfred and 
Nero, George Ill and Henry VI{Il, Rousseau and 
Wesley—we leave this sentence for any one to 
finish who chooses. The sketches of the history 
of music are filled with profound thoughts. The 
power of ithitation which music affords is a dan- 
gerous snare to the musician ; and few imitations 
have a really superior effect, except in dramatic 
music, and then only when used sparingly. We 
have only room to copy a part of the paragraph— 
HANDEL AND MOZART COMPARED. 

It is not possible to conceive that any religious 
compositions should exceed those of Handel in 
true sublimity. There is something which tells 
us that a majesty of music surpassing his is not 
to be heard in the flesh. We feel that the scul 
tured grandeur of his recitative fulfills our high. 
est conception of Divine utterance—that there is 
that in some of his choruses which is almost too 
mighty for the weakness of man to express—as 
if those stupendous words, “ Wonderful! Coun- 
sellor! The Prince of Peace!” could hardly be 
done justice to till the lips of angels and archan- 
gels had shouted them through the vast Profound 
‘in his tremendous salvos of sound—and yet that, 
though the power of such passages might be 
magnified by Heaven's will, their beauty could 
hardly be exalted. We feelin that awful chorus, 
“And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” 
that those three magical notes which announce 
in claps of thunder “ That all flesh—shall see— 
it toge—ther.” might better belong to an order of 
ethereal beings with wings, that they might rise 
spontaneous with the sounds, than to a miserable 
race who are merged in clay and chained to earth, 
though they feel they hardly stand upon it when 
they hear them. 

Mozart brings no such overpowering sensations. 
His music man can sing and listen to, and none 
butman. It isthe very voice of humanity—poor. 
prayerful, supplicating, wretched humanity, with 
folded hands and upliited eyes—* Dona est requi- 
em”—“ salve nos”—the words have not more in- 
tensity of prayer than the music. His Agnus 
Deis are wrung from full hearts, unable of them- 
selves to help themselves. We feel it is music 
in sympathy with beings who know themselves 
to be fallen, and yet the heirs of immortality— 
that he has invented for his fellow-creatures an- 
other medium of appeal against the trials anu 
temptations of this life—nay, that his music might 
be turned into argument for purgatory itself, an 
tempt many to believe that it could help them be 
yond it. The distinction between Mozart an 
Handel is that given in Dryden's ode: the one 
raises a mortal up to heaven ; the other brings a1 
ungel down.—Quarterly Review. 

Of more modern composers, it is said very 

prettily : 
“Haydn built himself a lovely vill1, Mozart 
erected a stately palace over it, but Beethover 
raised a tower on the top of that, and whoeve: 
should venture to build higher would brexk his 
neck. Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn have each 
added a porch in their various styles of beauty.” 
EtHnoLogy— THe Science or Races.—This ar- 
ticle, from the Edinburgh Review, is introduced 
by the Editor as the briefest andablest exposition 
of the science that isto be found. There is 2 
charm in this science, and a zeal in its votari. -. 
which will surmount all the toil requisite for the 
levelopment of its results. The geocrapher, the 
historian, the etymologist, the cran:ologist, the 
botanist, the geologist, the physiologist, are al) 
contributing by their researches the data on which 
the science of Ethnology is to be gradually con- 
structed. The question whether there is any 
fixity of the characteristics of different races— 
the origin and relation of tribes and nations—the 
derivation and resemblance of janguages—the 
proper basis of the classification of races—the 
names by which these classes are to be desig- 
nated—are some of the points of inquiry. The 
science seems to be yet waiting for the master 
mind that shall give it form and symmetry. We 
have not room for even a gleaning of the vast 
number of instructive facts and apparently just 
conclusions which are brought together in this 
admirable article. 


7. Lrrretx’s Livine Ace. Published weekly, 
by E. Littell & Co., corner of Bromfield and Tre- 
mont streets, Boston, at $6.a year; four cdépies 
for $20. 48 pp., royal octavo, double columns. 
The Living Age gives 2,496 pages for $6; the 
Eclectic Magazine 1,728 for $5, with 12 engravings. 
Putting the printed matter of both at the same 
price, the plates in the Eclectic cost the subserib- 
ers about seven cents apiece. The European 
correspondence of the Living Age forms an inter- 
esting feature—its Paris correspondent being 
Robert Walsh, whose pen-gossip is always in- 
structive, as well as entertaining; although his 
pictures of revolutionary events are strongly 
tinged with his own anti-revolutionary tendencies. 
A few paragraphs which our brethren of the 
press have not yet gleaned, are not to be passed 
over: 

* Americans, as such, have no immediate reason 
to regret the downfall of Lamartine, Cavaignac, 
or the régime generally of the men of the Nation- 
al: we were not—I speak in the international or 
diplomatic sense—favored or distinguished ; the 
government of Great Britain was more affected 
and courted; business with the ministry has not 
been as easy and comfortable as it was under the 
monarchy; in Lamartine’s famous diplomatic re- 
port of May, there is no mention whatever of the 
United States, to whose initiative in behalf and in 
honor of the republic of February, an affectionate. 
a grateful, an individuating commemoration was 
certainly due. Could it be that this omission was 
a sacrifice to the presumed jealousy of the British 

* * * * * 


cabinet? : lie on a contract made in violation of a statute. 
“We received President Polk’s Message on the | The same point has been settled by the Supreme 
221 inst. Galignani gave us the whole of it, | Court of Vermont. 


well printed, on the morning of the 23d. It oc- 
cupies nearly four pages of his Messenger. The 
day before yesterday, that gentleman, a very sen- 
sible and amiable-man, not in the least prejudiced 
in favor of the United States, seaeber to me jo- 
cosely: ‘You Americans should at once sub- 
scribe a considerable sum and present me with a 
gold pitcher, for the trouble and cost of the im- 
mediate printing and emission of the voluminous 
ocument.’ I answered, in the same vein, that 
whatever the onerousness, it was but a slight ant 
insufficient penalty for the mass of the obloquy 
of American presidents and people, which he 


In the “ Notices of New Books,” Mr. Francis 
Hilliard’s Elements of Law is said to be “a very 
good, though not very pretending, work.” The 
Editor wil! pardon us for remarking that we nev- 
er see a phrase constructed and punctuated like 
the above, without an involuntary catching for 
breath. It is an awkward structure of a sen- 
tence, although sanctioned by good names. Chiei 
Justice Whitman has retired from the bench oi 
the Supreme Court in Maine. The Editor speaks 





just system of representative government. He is 
said to have saved the lives of more th 
lion of persons by the influence he exerted during 
the civil wars. He was fully sustained by his | 
wife, Charlotte de Laval; but beyond his own 
threshold he seems to have stood almost alone 
The Prince de Condé was a hero of the world’s 
admiration, a skillful warrior, a generous adver- 
sary, the most scientific knight of the tournament; | 
but he fought in the cause of the Gospe! with the 
spirit of a crusader, and his love of pleasure made 
him an easy prey to the traps which were set by 
Catharine to decoy him into the paths of guilt. 
Yet he never wavered in his attachment to the 
Protestant cause. 
On Music, from the Quarterly Review. Com- 
paring Music with Painting, the one is supplied 
from inward sentiments, the other from outward 
observation. It is an argument, both of our 
earthly and heavenly natures, that music must be 
materialized, and painting spiritualized, to’ fit 
them for ouruse, The process of music is rece 
saril, from within to without—the offspring 
the musician is born dumb, reaching no ear but 
his own, and that a mental one—and depends up- 
on the material performer, with his capricious 
voice, and his wood and wire, and brass and cat- 
gut, to give it voice and being. Good music 
accords with our own emotions, rather than with 
the causes of those emotions. Hence Guido 
complains of his singers :— 
Masicorum 7 gue 
Tott dicont—illi scinnt, 

componit Musica :— 

qui facit quod non sapit, 
Definitur Besti 


There is no such resemblance of the music of 
a country to the sounds of nature in that country, 





could not now re-wiite them. They are embued 


ana mil-} Journal des Debats filled its second page with ju- 


in high praise of the judicial opinions which have 
been pronounced by Judge W : 

“He goes with a sure and steady aim to his point. 
He wastes no words in useless metaphor, and 
loses no strength or time in gathering the wayside 


transfers yearly from the London journals. The 
icious extracts from the Message. The Mon- 
teux has furnished by instalments a translation of 
the greater portion. The abstract of the Nation- 
flowers. 





as to indicate that music is either inspired or even 





ai, in two parts, is in the main fair and effective, 
with this concluding paragraph : ‘ 
outline, nearly complete, of this official document. 


We might signalize some traits of amour- € 
national and even personal, if the unequaled pros- 


perity of the United States did not warrant Mr. 


Polk's thanksgivings to Providence. It is not his 


fault, if, in making acknowledgments of the kind, 
he may sometimes seem to be rendering thanks to 
himself.’ * ° ¥ * * 

“ An American abroad may rightfully and bene- 
ficially keep aloof from your domestic contro- 
versies—being sure that you are universally fond 
and tenacious of your political institutions and 
social order. Mr. Polk may be right or wrong 
at home; my bosom glows when a manifesto, 
from a chief magistrate, of American aggrandize- 
ment demonstrably advantageous to mankind, 
makes an impression in Europe the most grateful 
to our doctrines and sentiments, the most auspi- 
cious for our security and influence.” 


Of the Cabinet selected by the new President 
of the Republic, he remarks :— 


“In my humble judgment, the London oracles 
deny the cabinet the capacity which on the whole 
it should be acknowledged to possess. Thiers 
and Count Mole were parties to the arrangements : 
sound motives can be adduced for the absence of 
their names from the list. I have hitherto men- 
tioned to you that my confidence in the abilities 
of the Premier, Odillon Barrot, is slender: he en- 
joys character, indeed, and will be put on his met- 
tle, so as to excite all the talents of the states- 
man and the poenag of the individual. . The posts 
of Prefect of the Department and Prefect of Po- 
lice, and the judicial stations vacant, have been 
well filled. What may be called the crown ing 
act for our security and the hopes of the business 
world, is the devolution of the whole mili 
rule on Marshal Bugeaud and General 


“Such is our 


The lawyer in search of what the court 
means, is not at a loss to find it in his opinions. 
Reports are multiplying so fast, and have become 
so expensive, that lawyers cannot afford to pay, 
at the present exorbitant rate of law books, for 
wire-drawn arguments or fine-spun threads of 
verbosity ; they desire to see at once, in plain 
and expressive language, the interpretation which 
the court puts upon the law. In this respect, we 
think the Maine Reports have a high merit, and 
therein commend themselves to the profession.” 
Under the head of “ Dliscellaneous Intelligence,” 
we havea letter from the late Harrison Gray Oris 
to Rev. Dr. Lowext, of Boston, giving an inter- 
esting sketch of the life and character of the dis- 
tinguished Junge Lowext, one of the foremost of 
the patriot sages of Massachusetts in the days of 
the Revolution ; of whom Mr. Otis says, that had 
he been a native of Virginia, “his life would 
have been written and emblazoned by pens quali- 
fied to eulogize departed worth and talent, and his 
name classed with those of her Henrys, Mar- 
shalls, Wythes, and other eminent lawyers.” 
Then we have a curious law case from the 
Cherokee country, showing that our red brethren 
have not yet fully acquired the power to quench 
the natural sense of justice in a superstitious re- 
gard for precedents. A white man and two ne- 
gro slaves were indicted before a Cherokee court 
for stealing aslave. The judge first decided that 
the white man might havea separate trial, and then 
that the Cherokee laws had no jurisdiction over 
white men; so the prisoner was discharged. The 
negroes were next arraigned, and their counsel 
made a long and powerful speech, which did the 





“It is i ible.” said he, “for one slave to 
steal another; yes, gentlemen of the jury, I say 
it a. for one negro to steal another ne- 
zro. Suppose, gentlemen of the jury, my horse 
should get out of the lot and run away, and ge 
oy the house of John A. Bell, and his horse should 
ollow mine off, would you my horse for 
stealing John A. Bell's horse? No-o, gentlemen 
of the jury, you wouldn't do no such thing '™ 
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FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


The Victim of Cannibalism. 


The London Missionary Chronicle, for Novem- 
ber, contains an account of Cannibalism, as it is 
practiced in the island of New Caledonia. 

This revolting practice has been abolished in 
every island of the Pacific ocean where the Gos- 
pel has taken sufficient root to exert a general in- 
fluence. But it still prevails in some of those 
groups from which the darkness of heathenism 
has not yet been chasedaway. In New Carepo- 
ni, where the practice continues to a limited ex- 
tent, it is accompanied by circumstances which 
greatly aggravate its intrinsic horrors. 

The extreme barbarity of the natives has hith- 
erto prevented any European missionary from set- 
tling among them. But a devoted Rarotongan 
convert, named Taunaa, has had such moral he- 
roism and spiritual compassion, as made him will- 
ing to labor to bless a poor people so sunk in 
darkness and cruelty. He has visited many dis- 
tricts in the island; and wherever he went he 
was well received, and invited to remain; and 
when he left, they entreated him to send some 
one to instruct them in this new word. Taunea 
traveled toa distant part of the island, and arrived 
among a people whose language he could not un- 
Jerstand. And here he witnessed a most horrible 
transaction, such as he never saw equaled in any 
other part of New Caledonia, although many 
other scenes of deep horror passed under his ob- 
servation. The narrative is given by Rev. Charles 
Pitman, of the London Missionary Society, in 
these words : 


“In the district of Eugene, a feast was held, 
and the people of the Chief, whose name is Pa- 
san, brought him food. The son of the Chief, a 
‘ad about six years of age, observed among the 
offerers a very corpulent man, and asked his father 
for that man. His father complied ; and when he 
sent the people away, he ordered the man to stay 
behind. Poor fellow! he well knew for what 
purpose. Accordingly, the Chief soon sent for 
him. On his arrival, the father asked the son 
whether he should be killed. The son replied, 
‘Let him be cut up in pieces alive! The father 
instantly ordered it to be done, according to the 
wish of his child. The man who acted the part 
f executioner then cut off one arm; soon aiter, 
the other; next a leg; then the other leg; till 
only his head and trunk yemained. Notwith- 
tanding this dreadful mutilation, the poor victim 
ived until his head was severed from the body. 

“Tacnca was horrified at the dreadful specta- 
‘le, and wept at the cruelty of these cannibals. 
The poor fellow winced at every stroke ; but re- 
istance was useless. The Teacher remonstrated 
is well as he could with the Chief, and interceded 
or the poor sufferer; but to no purpose. He in- 
\uired if tais was a common practice, and found 
it was a privilege granted to the son of a 
Thief during his minority; that whenever he de- 
sires any individual as food, his wish is granted, 
= the victim is either killed or cut up in pieces 
tive. 

“Taunea could not do much in that district, ow- 
ing to his ignorance of their language; but he 
intends at some future time to attempt the acqui- 
ition of it, tin order to convey to them the glad 
idings of salvation. 

“Oh! ye youths of Britain, think of the bless- 
ings you enjoy in that happy land of light and 
iberty! Prize your privileges! Bless God for 
vour pious parents and teachers! Magnify and 
-xtol the blessed God that you were not born in 
the district of Eugene in New Caledonia! And 
when you bow your knee to the Author of all 
your mercies, oh, rememberand pray for the can- 
nibals of that land of darkness; and forget not 
to pray for the Native Evangelist, Taunea, who 
has again left his native shores to visit that poor 
leluded people, for whose salvation he ardently 
pants!” 


— --- ee 


Safe Storage for Precious Treasures. 


The Superintendent of the Sabbath-schoo! in 
Rev. Dr. Cleveland’s congregation, at Providence, 
R. I, relates the following in his last annual re- 
port : 


“In order to excite some interest, and induce a 
larger attendance of boys on the morning of the 
day on which the Monthly Concert was held, the 
superintendent gave notice that he wanted a store 
for storage, and he would tell them at the meeting 
what kind of a store he wanted. The novelty 
of the question drew in many, and all were eager 
to know what was meant by presenting such a 
subject ata Sabbath-scheol prayer-meeting. It 
was stated that when property of value was to be 
stored, several things were important, such as lo- 
cation, size, and convenience; but the greatest 
thing, and most important of all, was safety. In- 
teresting remarks were made by several gentle- 
men; among them the Secretary of an Insurance 
office, an ex-President, and others. Many striking 
thoughts were uttered—the main as bemg 
kept constantly in view, namely, that a safe build- 
ing must be ‘fire-proof’? To ensure this, the 
walls must be brick or stone, the window-shutters 
iron, the roof stone or metal. The application 
was easy. Boys are to be in exposed situations 
—the soul is invaluable. If preserved, it must 
be protected by a fire-proof moral and religious 
character. This is the work in which Sabbath- 
school teachers are engaged; their anxiety is to 
ress on them to resist the fires of temptation. 
hey will be surrounded by combustible mate- 
rials. They will live in a wooden city—a city of 
bad books, bad companions, bad saloons, and in- 
numerable bad influences. How many moral in- 
cendiaries will they be exposed to with their /u- 
cifer matches in the form of rum, gin, brandy, 
wine, infamous pictures, and more infamous men 
and women! Oh, who will not look well to the 
material with which he builds; so that the walls, 
the shutters, the roof, all may be alike impervious 
to the heat and flame of the surrounding confla- 
gration! Acting on the epg thata fire-proof 
building is more to be relied on than the most per- 
fect organization for the extinguishment of fires, 
how much better is prevention than cure.” 


a ee 


There is a God. 


Not long ago, I went with four little children 
into a watchmaker's shop, and there a man 
brought out a little box, and put a key into a 
smal! hole in the side of it, and woun! it up. 
He then set down the box, and touched a spring, 
and the top flew open, and a little bird, not as 
large as a humming bird, hopped out, and flapped 
its wings, and sang, or seemed to sing, a pretty 
tune. When it had sung its tune, it hopped 
lown into the box, and we saw it no more. It 
was made of brass, and silver, and gold. It was 
very small and very beautiful. The little boys 
and girls that were with me were much pleased. 
Charles said, “How pretty it is.” James said, 
“How it sings.” Mary said, “I wish I had it. 
{ would give a dollar for it.” She was told the 
price of it was six hundred dollars. Jane asked, 
“Who made it?’ Mr. Smith, the watchmaker, 
told her it was made by a man in Geneva, in 
Switzerland. We all left the store in good spirits 
and went out to agrove. Here were many liv- 
ing birds. Some were black, some were blue. 
some were red, some were yellow, some wete 
green, and many were speckled. One had a 
white body, and red head, and black wings. One 
was black all over except the wings, which were 
of the color of gold. Every one of them could hop 
from branch to branch, and from tree to tree. 
They could build nests, and find food for them- 
selves and for their young ones. They could all 
make some noise. The notes of most of them 
were very sweet. One of them could mock all 
the rest. He had the notes of the quail, the jay, 
the blue-bird, the robin, the cat-bird, and a dozen 
others. He is called the mocking-bird. The sun 
shone clearly, and a little rain the night before 
had made the air cool and pleasant. So we ail 
walked through the grove, and found some pretty 
flowers, We then came to a cool spring, and 
took a drink of water. Near the spring was a 
large rock, and on it we sat down to rest, “ Now, 
is not this fine!” said I. “ Yes, yes, yes, yes,” 
was heard from all. Just then two or three birds 
near us sang sweetly, asif to please us. I thought 
it was a good time to talk. I said, “If a man 
in Geneva made the bird in the box, how came 
all the living birds here? Did they make them- 
selves?” Charles said, “How could they make 
themselves* I saw in my book the other day? 
that ‘nothing can make nothing?” “Well,” 
said I, “did the man in Geneva make them ’” 
Jane answered, ‘No! he never saw them. He) 
could not make such birds as these. The bird in 
the box is the best he could make, and it cannot 
lay eggs, and hatch young ones, and fly about, 
and build nests, and eat cherries.” I then said, 
“Did they just grow without any one making 
them Charles repli 


a . “ How could they 
Mary said, “I can te 
them. 


birds.” 

I added, “ You" are a oe, my children. 
There is a God. If these li 
under the water, they would all die, yet there are 


would die if they were brought out of it. God 
has fitted the birds to the air, and the fishes to 
the sea. He has made everything good, and we 
ought to believe that he is. His works are all 
around us. They are ay and great, and wise. 
Let us never doubt that there is a God.”—Rev. 
Dr. Plumer’s Short Sermons for Children. 





Easy Lesson in Chemistry. 


SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


One day had a boil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping, 
And would not unite, 
But continued to fight, 
e Without any prospect of stopping. 
Some Pearlash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word, 
He a in the midst of the clashing, 
all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And Soap was created for washing. 


———-0 @— 


Take Care of your Health. 


Young I—— was son of a clergyman of emi- 
nence, some twenty miles or more from Boston. He 
was a bud of promise, and unhappily was thought 
fit for the city counting-room, = his constitu- 
tion required the air and exercise of his father’s 
little farm. At sixteen he was a clerk in Wash- 
ington street. Scarcely out of his teens, his 
ambition was*gratified with the full responsibili- 
ties of business. And what he could not do to- 
wards destroying himself during the six days, he 
made up, on the seventh, with Sabbath school. 
He died suddenly, and was buried with all the 
honors which are usually awarded in these cases 
by the ignorant and unthinking. Mysterious, it 
was said, by good men even, are the ways of 
Providence ; and this with a sigh was all, except 
that they went on their way to train their sons 
to run the same race.—Dr. Alcott. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


. 


The Sabbath. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 





Sabbath holy ! 

To the lowly 
Still art thou a welcome day ; 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 


Sun-waked forest, 

Bird that soarest, 
O’er the mute empurpled moor, 
Throstle’s song, that steam-like flowest, 
Wind, that over dew-drop goest, 
Welcome now the woe-worn poor. 


Little river, 

Young for ever! 
Cloud, gold-bright with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping, 
Gnat, within the wild rose keeping, 
Oh, that they were blessed as ye! 


Sabbath holy ! 

For the lowly 
Paint with flowers thy glittering sod ; 
For affiction’s sons and daughters 
Bid thy mountains, woods and waters, 
Pray to God, the poor man’s God! 


From the fever, 

(Idle never 
Where on Hope, Want bars the door,) 
From the gloom of airless alleys, 
Lead thou to green hills and valleys 
Weary landlord’s trampled poor 


Pale voung mother, 

Gasping brother, 
Sister toiling in despair, 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest, 
White-lipped child, that sleeping sighest, 
Come and drink the light and air. 


‘Tyrants curse ye, 
While they nurse ye, 
Life for deadliest wrongs to pay : 
Yet, O Sabbath! bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness 
Still art thou “ The Poor Man’s Day.” 





Precept and Practice. 


Go to the abode of the wretched, where vice 
and poverty unite to fill the cup of misery, and 
preach the Gospel to those pow ths around the 
cheerless hearth, and they will not heed the sub- 
lime truths of religion, while the first impulses 
of humanity are suppressed on the part of the 
— They are cold, and the hearth is cheer- 
ess, as the dying embers grow dark; and you 
will find it difficult to light up their hearts with 
the Gospel of Christ until you have kindled a 
cheerful fire upon the dark hearth of their wretch- 
ed home. They are hungry; the gnawings of 
appetite are becoming painful—and you will find 
it difficult to arrest their attention by talking 
about the bread of life, or the fruits of paradise, 
until you have fed their bodies. But go to them, 
and isfquire after their pressing wants, build them 
a fire, and make them warm, and carry them food, 
and satisfy their hunger, and when you have 


and can reach their hearts. True Wesleyan. 





On Listening to Evil Reports. 


The longer I live, the more I feel the import- 
ance of adherin 
down for myself in relation to such matters: 1, 
To hear as little as possible whatever is to the 
prejudice of others. 2. To believe nothing of 


to drink into the spirit of one who circulates an 
ill report. 4. Always to moderate, as far as | 


others. 5. Always to believe that, if the other 
side were heard, a very different account would 
be given of the matter.—Carus’ Life of Simeon. 


Sheridan wrote, “Women govern us, let us 
3 render them perfect ;” and Napoleon said, 
“The future destiny of the child is always the 
work of the mother.” These sententious say- 
- are in strict accordance with Holy Writ, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 





Think. 


Thought engenders thought. Place one idea 
upon paper--another will follow it, and still an- 
other, until you have written a page. You can- 
not fathom your mind. There isa well of thought 
there which has no bottom. The more you draw 
from it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. If 
you neglect to think yourself and use other peo- 
ple’s thoughts—giving them utterance only—you 
will never know what you are capable of. At 
first your ideas may come out in lumps—homely 
and shapeless—but no matter, time and perse- 
verance will arrange and polish them. Learn to 
think, and you will soon learn to write—the 
more you think the better will you express your 
ideas. 





God in Nature. 


The manner in which God is regarded in the 
common events of life, is a close test of piety. 
It is very possible to be conversant with the uni- 
form action of second causes, and yet lose all 
impression of the great First Cause. The hidden 
sentiment seems to be, that there is a vital ener- 
ay in matter itself, that prompts and directs its 
changes—that Nature is a perpetual motion that 
can go alone, while the Creator occupies a retreat 
of leisure and dignity far above and beyond these 
vulgar scenes. ; 

But a pious and truly enlightened mind sees 
nothing in the laws or uniformity of the external 
world that can satisfactorily account for the wise 
and benevolent changes that daily and yearly pass 
before him. To him the laws of nature are but 
the uniform operation of divine power. Nothing 
but the agency of a personal, wise, and ever- 
present Creator, can answer the demands of his 
reason, or the desires of his heart. Such were 
the convictions of the ancient saints. Common 
instrumentality did not obscure the divine agen- 
ey. To them God was present and active in 
every field of nature. God clothed the grass, 
arrayed the lilies, fed the ravens, gave goodly 
wings to the peacock, gave the horse strength, 
and clothed his neck with thunder. . 

In the frigid language of human science, the 
rainbow is produced by the refraction of the rays 
of the sun in passing — the dro of rain. 
But God says, “I set my bow in cloud.” 
Human instruction informs us that electricity, in 
passing frem one cloud to another, causes a par- 
tial vacuum, and consequent vibrations in the air. 
These reach the tympanum of the ear, and thus 
thunder is produced. Not so the pious David ; 
he exclaims, “Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name.” “ The voice of the Lordis u 








business with the jury. 


can, the unkindness which is expressed towards | 


there is a God, because there are so many pretty 


birds -were put 
thousands of living things in the water that 


done this, talk to them about the religion you | 
have obeyed and illustrated in administering to | ponies 7 > 50 ae ane. oF | 

of a = . - . bd re. | rders may He adc Tesse o e pu isher of this paper, 
their wants, and you will have gained their ears, | 16 Spruce-strect, or 201 Williamestreet. 


| sent us by the publisher for an early reviewal. 
é 't- | we have found time to examine its contents, the work has | 
to the rules which I have laid | our unqualified approval. 





eth the springs into the valleys that run among 
the hills. visitest the earth and waterest 
it; thos gpetiy enrichent Bsrie te tives of God, 
which is full of water. Thou waterest the ridges 
thereof abundantly ; thou settlest the furrows 
thereof; thou makest it Be gg showers, thou 
blessest the springing thereof. crownest 
the year with thy goodness, and all thy paths 
anche . Mr. Ecaton’s Thanksgiving 


Only by the Barrel. 


Indeed! Screen yourself behind the barrel! 
What becomes of that barrel of whisky? where 


men will it make? how much misery produce * 
how — bloody noses? how many groans, and 
sighs, and scalding tears? how many weeping 
widows and miserable orphans t how many oaths 
and blasphemies* how many souls will it de- 


stroy in hell for ever® And still you only sell 
by the barrel! No harm in this! Where the 
retailer poisons one soul, you poison thousands— 


kill by the wholesale! 


; Huge Bats in Northern India. 

Rev. Joseph Owen, a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board, in his journal of a preaching 
tour, Jan. 12, 1848, thus describes what he saw 
at Phulpur, a town of 20,000 souls: 


“ Around our tent, in the branches of the trees, 
are immense bats, very common in this part of 
India. A patrol living here fired into a flock this 
morning, and brought down half a dozen at one 
shot. The wings when spread measure about a 
yard from end to end; head like a fox’s ; eyes 
large; teeth sharp; hooks on the webbed wings 
for clinging to the branches of trees. [ had one 
skinned ; the flesh was a heavy ‘mass of fat.” 


Hood on the Precious Metal. 


Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered, and rolled, 

Heavy to and light to hold, 

Hoarded, red, bought, and sold, 

Spel ty te Sieg tar ged by the ol 

young, but b ° 

Vasvay seiee? he cuales mould ; 

Pride of many a crime untold; 

Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Good or bad a thousand-fold, 

How widely its uses vary : 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless ; 

Now stamped with the image of the good Queen Bess, 

And now of “ Bloody Mary.” 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
The Publisher of this Paper has an extensive 
Book and Job Printing Office, 
RECENTLY furnished with new Type for Let- 


ter-press and Stereotype printing, and will be ha to re- 
— orders from his fi 








for work in aay branch of his pro- 
fession. 

Authors, or Publishers, in distant parts of the country, may 
send us thir manuscripts for printing, with the assurance that 
they will be got up with as much care, dispatch, and aceuracy, 
as if they were on the spot to superintend t publication. 
Should clergymen, or any of our friends abroad, wish to know 
the cost of any kind of printing, we will cheerfully make the ne- 
cessury estimate for them without charge, on their furnishing us 
with the number of lines of their manuscript, and informing us 
of the kind of ty pe and r they wish used. 

yy nk a i , S. W. BENEDICT. 








Communion Furniture. 
LAGONS, Goblets, Tankards, and Plates ; also 


Baptiemal Fonts and Collection Pintes, manufactured and 
for sale, wholesale and retail, at No, 6 Burling Slip, by 
LUCIUS HART, late Boardman & Hart. 
Dec. 1848. 1 y2? 





House of Industry and Home for the Friendless. 
THE MANAGERS of this institution would inform 
their friends and the public, that they have removed to 
their new building, on 30th street, near 4th avenue, and 
have in charge about seventy of the class for whom it is 
designed, viz.: virtuous but homeless females and chil- 
dren. As this is intended to be merely a temporary abode, 
rsons desiring domestics, or children for adoption or 
or a few years only, are invited to call at the institution 
between the hours of 10, A. M., and 4, P.M. 
No expeuse attending the applicatoin. 
References required. 
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New York and New Haven Railroad. 


will leave the Office of the Company, 2 
Street :— 
Accommodation Train at 7} o'clock, A.M. 
For Bridgeport and all the intermediate stations on the 
New Havan Koad. Passengers from the Way Sta 
tions for Albany and points on the Housatonic Rail- 
road, and for Stations east of Bridgeport, will take this 
‘Train and join the Express Train at Bridgeport. 
Express Train at 8 A.M. 
For Stamford, Bridgeport, Albany, and Housatonic 
Railroad—Stratford, Milford, and New Haven. 
Accommodation Train at 34 P.M., for New Haven and 
all the Intermediate Stations. 
Returning to New York—Accommodatien Trains from 
New Haven, at 74 A.M., and 1} P.M., stopping at 
all the Stations. 


the Housatonic Train from Albany, at 2.50 P.M. 


R. B. MASON, 
Jan Vth, 1849. Engineer and Superintendent. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Woman, as She Was, Is, and Should Be. 


MOTTO. 
* Every wise woman bui/deth her house ; but the foolish 
plucketh it down with her hands.—Proy. 14 : 1. 
CONTENTS. 
Cnaprer 1.—Sect. 1. Condition before and since the Fall. 
Sect.2. Restoration to her Primary Sphere. 
Sect. 3. Conformity to the World. 
Craprer 2.—Sect. 1. Description of a Virtuous Woman, 
Sect. 2&3. Her peculiar Virtues, 
Sect. 4. Character of a Foolish Woman. 
Craprer 3.—/nfluence of Women upon Nations. 
Cuarrer 4.—Duties of Woman. 
This volume contains 208 pases, and will be eold in 
ound in cloth, 624 cents. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* Woman aS sHeE Was, Is, anp Srovutp Br,” is the 


| 
title of a forthcoming 12mo. volume, that has been 


So far as 


Indeed we have 


| nothing of the kind that we deem so well adapted to the 


i 


times, so worthy to be read universally by wives, mothers, 
and daughters. Being as yet incomplete, we are unable 
to give the name of the author, but hope to refer to it 


ages.”’—Advocate and Guardian. 
pag 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION, 
Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 
EU BIBLIA HEBRAICA: Secundum Editiones 


Jos. Athia, Jounnis Leusden. Jo Simonix, Aliorumque, impri 
mis Everardi Von Der Hoogtit, D. Henric) Opitii et Wolfi Heeden 
heim-—cum additionibus clavique Masoretica et Rabbinien Au 
gusti Habn. Nunc denno recognita et Emendata ab Isanco Leeser, 
VD. M. Bynagoge Mikve Israel, Phila. Et Josepho Jaquett, 
V. D. M., Preebyter Prot. Epis. Ecclesia, U. 8. 

Just ready, 


In one vol. 8vo. Fue simile of the celebrated German edition 


Price $3. 
JOHN WILEY, Publisher, 161 Broadway, and 
ni—3t 13 Paternoster Rew. London. 





DR. CHEEVER'’S NEW BOOK. 


Journal of the Pilgrims in 1620, 
JUST PUBLIFHED, 


HE JOURNAL OF THE PILGRIMS AT 
PLYMOUTH in 1620, reprinted from the original volume, 
with hilstorical and local illustrations of a Principles, 
and persons. By GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D_D.. in } vol. 12mo., 
cloth gilt extra, $1 75, or cloth, plain and neat, $1 25. 
also— 

LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMI-TRY, in ite application to 
Physiology and Pathology, new edition, revised and enlarged. 
20. 50 cents. 

JOHN WILEY, Publisher, 161 Broadway, and 

3—t 13 Paternoster Row, London. 





C. J. Gayler’s 


No. 128 Water-st., New Yor«. 


than any other ; are made in the most substantial man- 
a wat filted with ry fire-proof composition, no wood 


pe used in their construction; t 
and SECURE AGAINST BURGLARS. 
Thee 


failed. 
“ oe subecriber offered a chailenge to al! other Safe 
Makers. to test their respective Safes with his, by Fire. A pub- 


Merchants, and the certified report of the Committee is, that the 


served the Books, Papers,and Money it contained, uninjured by 
Fire,” while the contents of each of the other Safes were entirely 
destroyed. At least 100 of Guyler’s Safes have been tested in 
accidental fires, affurding entire protection to their valuable con 
tents. 

The First Premium Medal of the American Institute, has been 
twice awarded to Gayler’s Safes, and they also received the Sii- 
ver Meda! at the State Fair at Buffalo, 1848, 

An assortment of the above suitable for Merchants, 
Jewellers, Bankers, Rail Road Companies, Steam Boats, or for 
Record or other as offices, for sale, and orders received by 

A. RB. MOEN, 128 Water st., New York. 
John L. Piper, 10 Exchange me Philadelphia. 


Mallary & hty, Troy, N. ¥. 
E, Coning te Cen Albany, do. 
. Wheaton, Syracuse. do. 

William Prescott, Buffale. do. 

McCall Adams, poe 

| 

Smith & Townsend, | New Orleans, 

&e, ke C, J. GAYLER, 





Agents Wanted. 





a year. than three thousand names have been added 10 | 
the list of its subscribers during the past year. ‘phe volume fr | 
1849 will ly exceed any of its p in is | 
Ments, i 


and one that will compensate | 








Ae D ber. one, ros 
se MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, New York. 





$ long established and able monthly period 
] igat, sae commencing, £2 RUD velaue. be fur 
| parts of the United States, at fifty 


ot leat 





does it fe what does itdo? How many mad- 
i 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, the following Trains 
Canal | AF o 


Express Train from Bridgeport, on the arrival of 


met with | 


Patent Double and Improved Single Salamander Safes, | 


E above original and only genuine Sala- | —_—--——- 
mander Safes are warranted to resist hent for a longer pe | 


are free from dampness, “ 


Vic trial was accordingly made in this city, by a committee of hurt out of the fiery ordeal. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, New York, | 


“Journal of the American Temperance Union, rato 


Te UNDERSIGNED WOULD RESPEC; 
fully announce w his customers and the public genera), 
that he continues in the 
BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, AT 156 NASSAU 8T., 7p, 
BUNE BUILDINGS, NEW YORK, 
Where he is prepared to fill any orders in his line with which », 
may be entrusted, with the sume regularity and dispatch w)),, 
he trusts has distinguished his operations heretofore. 
Particular attenuon is paid t» subscriptions for Magazines, , 
other or serial works, which are forwarded by the ea, 
liest maiis in the neatest and most secure manner, Without iny, 


Ty to the vings. 
Books and heavy Pamphiets sent by express, or as may 
otherwise ordered. Local agents su ie on favorable terms, 
Address WM. PATTON, 
1365 Nassau st., New York. 


Education. 
A Book for every Teacher in the Land. 


pAce THEORY AND PRACTICE 0} 
T ING: or the MOTIVES and METHODS 
L KEEPING. —This work, written by the |s 
mented D. P. Page, iate Principal of the Normal School, Albay) 
is spoken of by our most distinguished educators a8 possessiny 
excellence, and worthy the attention of every Teacher ang 
‘arent, interested in the mora! and intellectual training of th 
young. Tenth edition. Just published, by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
No. 51 John st., New York 
The Second Edition of Heary Barmard’s Popular Work up» 
School heey oe and Ventilation, or Contribution to the I: 
provement Houses, y. Price $2 00. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1848, 


Finney’s Theology. 
K, AUSTIN, & CO., 205 Broadway, hay 


for sale 
LECTURES ON 8YSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, embracin, 
Ability (Natural, Moral, and ae), Repentance, [pe 
tence, Faith and Unbelief, Justification, Sanctification, P)rc;,, 
tien, Divine Pu . Divine Sovereignty, and Pers, 
ance. By CHAS. G. FINNEY, Professor of Theology ty 0), 
lin Collegiate Institute. Dec. 19, 1842 

















John's First Book: 
BRS a new method of teaching children to peg 
founded on nature and reason. By John Rnog 
Webb. 4th edition, just published. 
[Letter from 8S. S. Randall, Esq.) 
* Prospect Hii, Va., Dre. 18, 184s 
* Mr, Joun K. Wewn: Dear Sir—! have caretully ay, 
attentively perused your ‘ First Book,’ and have jy 
use of it in the instruction of the younger branche; 
own family. | can, therefore, cheerfully commend |; |, 
the patronage and regard of parents and teachers gen, 


‘Do 


rally, ag one of the very BEST auxiliaries in the work of 
Elementary Edacation which has come under my obw- 
vation. 1 trust, my dear sir, you will be induced to ¢ 


| tinue the Series on the same plan. It possesses, in: 
| judgment, every requisrre for the gradua! developm: 
and discipline of the youthful mind. 
| Very traly and respectfully, 
Yoor friend, Sanur 8. Ranpa.” 
Teachers, avd others interested in the cause of educa 
tion, are requested to call and obtain copies for examina 


tion. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau st. and 26 Park Row. 
Jan. 10th, 1849. 6—4w 





Conner’s United States’ Type Foundry. 
HE undersigned are now prepared to fill all orders 
they may be favored with, at the following greatly 
reduced prices, for approved six months’ paper; or 4 dic 
count of ten percent. will be made for cash on delivery 











New Scotch faces. | Regular faces. | Title | Shaded, ei: 
Agate, - - 80 72 1% 1 sO 
Nonpariel, - 64 53 1 00 18 
Minion, 52 18 ot | 1 32 
Brevier, - - 44 42 | 74 1 a 
Bourgeois, - 40 37 66 | 1 03 
Long Primer, 36 HM 60 10 
Small Piea,- 34 32 5 10 
Pica, BO 30 52 w# 


Presses, Chases, Wood Type, Cases, Brass and Wood 
Rule, Imposing Shense, Octaparng Sticks, Stands, Lead 
Brass and W ooden Galleys, Brass Dashes, (40 kinds,) | 
namental Combination Borders, and ali other a 
necessary for a complete Printing Office, furnished with 
despatch. 

The Series of Scotch Faces we have introduce at ver 
great expense, are not only beautiful, but are wel! aay 
ed by their peculiar cut, for Book, as well as News) ape 
Printing, and where known, have given very geo 
satisfaction. 

Our regular faces have been got up with great car 
and are, as well as all other articles manufactured by us 
not surpassed. The metal from which we mauufact) 
is of a mixture peculiar to ourselves, and at the saw 
time of a superior quality and durability. 

Sheet Specimens of the new Scotch faces, and new b 
ders, will be ready for delivery by the 25th of July, Isis 

The Independent, New York Herald, Sun, Cour 
and Engnirer, Evening Post, Globe, Organ, Suid 
Despatch, Atias,—Washington Union, Albany Alla 
Daily Wisconsin at Milwaukie, &o., &e., are printed 
Types from this Foundry. 

JAMES CONNER & SON, 
Corner of Ann and Nassau streets, New YordA 


Competition entirely Distanced! 


HE February number of SARTAIN’S UNION 
MAGAZINE contains two Mezzotint Evgravings, a beaut 
nlored Tulip, seven other varied illustrations, with eighty 
| pages of letter-press printing. on new type and fine paper. Be 
| side a host of the most distinguished American writers, 

ior PREDERIKA BREMER, 

THE CELEBRATED EUROPEAN AUTHORESS, 
contributes a story, written expressly for Sartain’s Magezine, « 
titled * Christmas Eve and Christmas Matins.” 

Wm, and Mary Howitt, of England, have heen engaged ax cor 
tributors. Rev. Dr. Todd, Professor Alden, Rev. Geo. \\ 
Bethune, D.D., Rev. W. H. Furness, and other well know 
writers bave becn engaged. 

Parents, desirous of presenting their children with an app 
priate gift, should subscribe for Sartuin's Magazine. 

Teams. 
Single copies and a portrait of the Washington Family, or 

of General Taylor, 16 by 21 inches, suitable for a partor, 83. 
Two copies and une of the portraits 5 5 





Address 
5—O w 


Philadeiphi 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., Publishers and Booksellers, 
61 John Street, New-York, 
PUBLISH the following valuable Books 
signed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges 
Davies’ Mathematical Works 
ARITHMETICAL COURSE 
Davies’ Primary Table Book, cloth back, morocco 
Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic, no back 
Davies’ School Arithmetic, new edition, enlarged 
ACADEMIC COURSE 
Davies’ University Arithmetic. 
Davies’ Eiementary Algebra. 
| Davies’ Elementary Geometry. 
| 
| 
] 








Davies’ Drawing and Mensuration. 
COLLEGIATE COURSE. 

Davies’ Bourbon's Algebra. 
| Davies’ Legendre's Geometry and Trigonometry 
| Davies’ Burveying. 
Davies’ Analytical Geometry. 
Davies’ Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 
Davies’ Shades, Shadows, and Linear Perspective. 
| The Mathematical Works of Professor Davies are the Stand 
| ard Text-Books of the best institutions of the land. 


| Natural and Experimenta! Philosophy, 
For Schools and Academies. 
} BY R. G. PARKER, A. M., 
| Principal of the Johnson Grammar School, Boston, Author o 
} Aids to English Composition, &., &c 
1. Parker's First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
2. Parker's Compendium of Natura! and Experimental P), 


the kind till lam absolutely forced to it. 3. Never | again, and also furnish our readers with extracts from its lorophy. 


| ‘Teachers who have examined Parker's Philosophy, pronour 
it the best Work fur Bchools ever published. 
| 





MRS. EMMA WILLARD'S 
Series of School Histories and Charts 
1. Willard’s History of the United States, or Republic 
America, 8vo. 
2 Willard’s Schoo! History of the U. States. 
3. Willard's American Chronograptrer, 2 chart of America 


istory. 

1. Willard’s Universal History in Perepective 

2. Willard’s Temple of Time, a chart of Universal Hietor 

The Works of Mrs. Willard receive the siamp of approba 
wherever used. 





Fulton & Eastman’s Penmanship and Rook Keeping. 
1. Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts, 2 nunibers 
2. Fulton & Eastman's Key tv ditto. 
3. Pulton & Rastman'’s Writing Books, 4 nos 
4. Fulton & Eastma:'s Book-Keeping. coninining forme for 
Farmers, Mechanics and Merchants—a Book for every comme 
schuol, 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
Revised by D. M. Reewe, M.D, LL. D. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCIENCES. 


Elemente of Zoology, with numerous illustrations. 
| Elements of Drawing to perspective, Ninetrated 
{ 





Elements of Chemistry, Wvb practical experiments, 
Elements of Vegetable and Animal Physiology 
| Blements of Geology, with numerous engravings. 
| Flements of Natural Philosophy. with \\iuetrations 
| Treaxu-y of Knowiedgema Text-Book on Common Object 
| and Common Things. 
| These works have been prepared by the Messrs, Chambers 


| Edinburgh, and are extensively used in the Behools of Gren 
Britain. Tt is hoped that the above American editions will be 
| favorably received in the Schools of the Uuited States 
New York, Dec. 1, 184%. 3m 





Gayler’s Iron Safes, 
Opinions of the Press, 
SHORT time ago, a trial, by fire, was m 


in this city by a Committee of Merchants, of three hood 


Safes are extensively in use, and in every instance have Safes, as to their capacity to resiet the heat of an linrimense fer 
afforded perfect security, when exposed to fire,—not one has at | nace. puilt expressly for the purposes of the trial, in wich thy 


| were kept 24 hours, the fire Leing replenished us ofieo 2 wre 
| Necessary to preserve the utmost intensity of hear, (ne Of These 
safes was Mr. Gayler's enlamander safe, and it alone came | 
Its contents were entirely unsent 
ted, of which we had ocular demonsiration, for we saw : 


i vas fully and impartially made—that “ Gayler’s was tre | ven discolored.” — Comm 
- Safe that effectvally withstood the intense heat ; that it pre- | ee eee orem Soran 


| cral Advertiser. 
| The WY. ¥. Courier and Enquirer copie from the Comme 
| cial Advertiser and makes the folowing remarks '—" The foe 


which are herein stated, concerning the security of Uhese sel: 
and their ew y in many ost important respects over n1 
others now in the market, are well worthy the attention of 
commercial and business men ~ 

& Be} 


mander Safex.—The improvement made jin this art 
| by ©. 2. Gayler, shows conclusively, by the recent trial at Vaw 
hall Garden, that the safe patented by him is ‘a aafe indeed 
Weekly Messenger. 

“ Having gone through Mr. Gayler’s establishment, and © 
nessed the work in every stage of its process, from cutting out 
bar and botier iron to the final painting, we may be presume! 
speak understandingly of the subject, and we are sure from ws! 

| we saw, that if there ts any really fire proof article manul 

| tured in the country, it is Gayler’s Salamander Safe. Mr. Ga) 

| ler is one of the oldest Safe makers in the city, and the numer 

| orders he receives proves the appreciation of a really good artic’: 
by the public, and we cannot do city and country merchants * 

| bet’or favor than by calling their attention to the Safes of he 

| m.oufacture.”— True Sun. 

| “The valuable books of Messrs. Calvin W. Howe & Co., » 

| sides $2,000 in cash, and a large amount of bills receivable, were 

| effectnally preserved in one of 'C. J. Gayler's Double Sate 

The Safe was buried in the ruins more than twelve hours, « 


OTHER’ i y Mrs. | when jt literally red hot, and the heavy iron caster 
See gah ee § MAGAZINE, Edited by Mrs. } ete lates te ‘oo Reams "neat.”-—Jeurnal of Comme 


Dee. Bat. 

“ Tron Safes,—We notice in the New-York papers, that C. / 
Gayler’s Fire Proof Iron Safes, have lately undergone sever 
severe testa, and ance withstood the greatest inter 


tent against robbers and fire 
Stone. 

“ Gayler's e2.—We would take occasion here to add ov 
warm ecocaniieien of these sdmirable Safes, which have o 


tained a wide spread and unsurpassed reputation, not only in | 
| city but eleewhere.”"—N. ¥. Sun. 
“ Gayler’s Safea —As to security against thieves, we imogio’ 


| that these safes are perfect. Even supposing the yay whi 


i iy to be cut, or filed, or broken off, door re 
| mains equally firm by reason of a simple contrivance, making 
practice a of inside hinges. The locks are so constructe: 


another the remains a secret to ® 
t the operator, if he eo choor®. 

the most perfect. 

ve the above Safes for sale at the depot. 


C.J. GAYLER, 
Patentee, and only manufacture’. 
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